


Teaching Current Events--- 


A Challenge to Teachers 


Approaches and Techniques 
For the Study of Current Affairs 


\t a time when public apathy to 


wards current problems 1s widespread 
and public hostility towards the teach 
issues is on the 


ing of controversial 


increase, teaching current events 1s 


Chis 


teaching ot 


indeed a challenging experience 


brief commentary on the 


current events is written in the hope 
that those teachers who still stress cur 


rent events in their classrooms may 


receive moral support and encouragt 


ment to continue their emphasis on 


the importance of current affairs and 


problems 


It is hoped also that some othe 


teachers who have hesitated to teach 


current events may find the courage 


and incentive to make use of current 


events in their class activities, even 


though controversial issues may well 


arise in the course of the lesson and 


some criticism may be levelled at the 


Interest in current affairs has declined 
in recent years, and the author feels 
that teachers can and should do some- 
thing about it. In this article he discusses 
why, when, and how we should teach 
current events. His practical ideas are 
useful to teachers of all grades. Dr. 
Monroe is a member of the social science 
department at Chicago Teachers College. 
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teacher for giving the “wrong”’ intet 


pretation to such matters 


During the depression years of the 
1930's, teachers found that it was rel 
atively easy to teach 


current events 


lhe adult public, as well as a majority 
of students who were old enough to 
be concerned with public affairs, were 
vitally interested in current problems 


teacher 


political climate in which the 


worked was also more favor 


ably disposed to the discussion of cur 


rent issues. ‘The teacher ran few risks 


of being accused of saying the wrong 


thing, or discussing a taboo tissue, what 


ever that might be 


Interest in Current 
Events on the Decline 
loday popular interest in the study 


of current events seems to be declin 


ing. kither we are bored with the 


multiplicity of current problems, or we 


are too prosperous and self-satisfied, 


or we are too fearful of the conse 


quences of freedom of discussion. ‘This 


lack of interest in current events 1s 


reflected by the fact that Chicago 


leachers College graduates who take 


the Chicago Board of Education cer 


tification examinations find most difh 
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cult those parts of the examination 


concerning current event 


and the social 


tudie 


Fewer tudent read newspapers 


and serious news periodicals than did 


Vhi 


be attributed to competition 


twenty years ago condition may 


from tele 


vision for one’s time and interest. In 


of the fact that it is the 


tudent who can 


rare 
Name a radio 


commentator or news program 
R. Murrow 


r V 1 | y exceptions 


A able to 


vrai 
media rrmation 
very effective 
ncws Ape! 
to conclude 
with n 
media 
lon 
orld adult 


tudent ( 1 riot ading 


and 
and 
the discussion of current problems 


Under the pressure of competing 


schools 


teachers 


demands being made upon the 


to do this and to do that, must 


not slacken their efforts to do a bettet 


job of teaching understandings of cur 


rent national and international events 
and problems 


In this discussiot three questions 


about the teaching of current events 


are to be asked and brief answers given 
“Why 
“When should we teach 
should 


he questions are teach cur 


rent event 


current events and “How 


we teach current event 


Current Events Study 
Links Present with Past 


he answer to the first question 


“Why teach current events can be 


given in two parts. First, most persons 
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tend to live and operate the 


present than in the past or the future; 
the 


more in 


best 


ser ond, 


way to teach demo 


cratic citizenship is to link the present 
cene and all of 


its problems with 


the classroom 


program of study and 


activity 


Man is 


which can live 


the only 


creature on earth 
in three time dimensions 


imultaneously 


yesterday, today, and 


Man's 
write 


the past. His 


tomorrow memory 


bind 


viit of prophecy and now 


and his 


ability to history him to 


his ability to make scientific projection 


of present trends into the future pet 


nut him to have 


ome glimpse mito 


the unknown of tomorrow However, 


man’s 
loday 


of stimuli 


primary realm ot 


existence l 


from which arises the multitude 


and 


activate hi physiological, psy holog. al 


which in turn motivate 


ocial, and moral being 


Children Are Interested 
In the Here and Now 


he appeals of the current world 


are of universal interest. ‘That the 


new 


and the contemporary are interesting 


in themselves is a commonplace obset 


vation: One need merely stop to re 


flect how people enyoy the current 


sensational news headlines, the newest 


rumor, the latest 


household 


song hits, 


vOssip or inventions 


and the 


gadgets, 


fashions, and dance 


confirm it. Today seems so much more 


interesting and demanding than eithet 


yesterday or tomorrow 


Children, even more than adults, 


tend to live in a world of today, and 


the vounger the child is, the more he 
tends to live in the present leachers 
child's 


today 


would do well 


to capture the 


interest in the happenings of 


and use this interest as an important 
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many lear 
sroom 
children 
on, thanks 
Chis statement 
rather than to 
school ave stu 
children 
nif 
as the illness « 


Ajo! 


sports events election 


vention polio vaccine 


if 
other 
voke 


hese 


board lor le 


events 
ssons 1n 
human relations 


and the 


lor teaching cul 
vents is that such teaching makes 
hool curriculum 


child 


t tie 


more 
lhe 
together the 


meaning 
social studies 
present 
ocial world with the con 
ses of study and text 
lhe prime objective in teac hing 
tudies 
and 


(,00d 


is the devel ypment ot 


habits ror good citizen 


citizenship means much 


ana knowledg the tacts ot 


. } 
eC OT 


, 
ind government 


\lthough the 


must not be underrated, 


understood that facts 


transmit themselve 


civik re 


com 


i — 
the ability to iv 


j | 
oOcial relationship be 


choo the neighbor 


rite of the 


commu 


world in a harmon 


manner Certainly the school 
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curriculum 
correct att 
property 
itv 


the « 


Citizenship having a 


keen interest 1 national and 


world problems a desire to study thes¢ 


probletis, and then the will to become 


in active, participating citizen who will 


try to help solve ome of these 


prob 


lems Responsible citizenship means 


more than taking care of one’s self and 


famuly It means the as 


sumption ot 


One degree ot concern and re 


pon 1 


bility for 


mproving the tandards ot 


community government and living 


conditions 


Teachers Have 
Civic Responsibilities 


Incidentally, it can be said that 


too 


many teachers know the facts of history 


and government but contribute almost 


nothing to making Chicago or the 


nation a better place in which to live 


kev 


ticipating 


teachers see the necessity of pat 


In community organizations 


or contributing funds for the support 


of political parties and civic weltare 


avencies 





If teachers were to teach the social 


studies in the most effective manner, 
almost every unit would start by point- 
ing out some relationship between the 
subject matter and problem of the unit 
and the child’s world of today. Good 
history teachers usually teach history 


Most 


important historical facts are important 


backwards as well as forwards 


only because they have some bearing 


on the condition of affairs today 
For example, one can hardly discuss 
the Civil War without pointing out the 


differences between 


which still exist 
the North and the 


problem of race in 


South, or that the 


\merica was only 


one of the factors which caused the 


war but also that the 


outcome of the 


war was, in turn, one of the 


lactors 
which aggravated racial tensions in the 
loday’ 
related to the passage ol the 


1862, for it 


South farm problem is closely 
Home 
tead law in was this law 
which made possible an enormous ex 


pansion in the number of farms during 


a relatively short period of time. Now 


the problem is not only to get rid of 
farm surpluses, but also the problem of 
getting rid of the surplus of farmers 


which our free land poli vy created 


How Early Do We 
Start Teaching Current Events? 
lhe tion asked, it 


“When 


to teach current 


second que may 


be recalled, i hould one begin 
F \s Soon as 


Some ele 


event 
possible is the best answet 


mentary teachers say that even in the 


first grade current events can be in 


troduced, The writer doubts that much 


an be done with any formal teaching 


of current events below the fourth 


grade where the child social horizon 
and interests have begun to expand 
beyond the confines of his family and 


school neighborhood to the larger out 
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side worlds. By the time he has reached 
the fourth grade the child is losing 
some of his egocentrism in favor of an 
interest in others who live around him 
When the child begins to say / and my 
less and uses the plural pronouns we 
and ours more, he is ready to be 
concerned with the affairs and prob 


lems of other people. 

Moreover, fourth and fifth graders 
are becoming socially aware of ten 
sions, prejudices, and intergroup con 


flicts which exist in our national so 


ciety. Fourth graders, for example, do 
receive from their parents some ideas 
about current events. Events which 
prompt the parents to talk about them, 
such as a president’s illness, are often 


familiar to young children 


Approach Will Vary 
In Different Grades 

Needless to say, tear hers realize that 
it is useless to talk to children about 
matters for which they are not ready 
and capable of understanding. Pri 
little 


interest in world affairs unless in some 


mary age children would have 


way these affairs were to involve the 
child personally, as, for example, the 
child’s father being called to serve in 
Skillful teachers can 


meaningful 


the armed forces 


often make comparisons 


between conditions in other lands 
and similar situations at home in such 
terms that first graders might have 
some understanding of life beyond thet 


immediate neighborhood 

\ fourth grade child could become 
interested in many events which hap 
national or inter 


pen on a even al 


national scale. His approach to such 
events would be a simple, descriptive, 
historical approach rather than a 


deeper, analytical, or problem-solving 
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one. Fourth graders would be probably 
interested in studying, looking-up ma 
terial, drawing maps, making models, 


etcetera, of such current events as 


\dmiral Byrd's latest expedition to 


\ntarctica yet he would be little con 
cerned with what Antarctica means as 
a strategic weather forecasting base or 
an area of potentially rich and valuable 


minerals 


\ sixth or seventh grade child would 


be interested in discovering deeper 


meanings and insights into current 


problems. He is ready for simple 


analysis and discussion of controver 


sial matters. The seventh grader is 
beginning to realize that there may be 
more than one right answer to many 
questions, or perhaps no answer at all 
With the older children in the upper 
elementary grades, a wise teacher may 
what the 


What do 


Perhaps you can help us find 


have to say, “I don’t know 


answer or solution 1s you 


think 


the correct answer.” 


In brief, a competent teacher can 


teach current events in all grades, on 


a level of value and understanding ap 
child’s and 


propriate to the maturity 


background 


Che third and final questions asked 


in this paper is “How do we teach 
In general, teachers 


like 
taught 


current events ?” 


would agree that current events, 


ny social studies material, are 


by developing interesting reading ma 


terials and activities, paying attention 


to the meaning of new words or con 


pts, and using whenever possible the 
unit method of organizing the lessons 


However, a few specihic suggestions 


an be mentioned 


First there is the problem of select 
ing the 


table 


event for study from a veri 


welter of events. For example, 
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Thi Chicago Daily V ews lor 
ber 9, 1955, had the 


Novem 
following head 
lines: 


Russian No Stresses 


New 


Crisis 


lwo Film Stars Menaced By Huge 


Snake 


Voters Deal GOP A Blow 


Jet A-Bomber Explodes In Ain 
Princess Margaret Listens To Blues 
Sung By Lena Horne 


Prisoners Dig | p \ Bootle y Cache 


Which of these headlines might pro 


vide a worthwhile current events 


lesson 4 


Which Current Events 
Should Be Studied? 


Young children might vote in fay 
of the story of Hollywood movie actor 


who were frightened by an « caped 


python which was 


being used in a 


would agree that this 


little 


movie scene \ll 


trifling incident ha 


Significance 


(off hand the Princess Margaret story 


may seem to have no importance at all, 


pro 


discussion of 


but on second thought it might 


vide the occasion for a 
modern better a di 


music, or even 
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cussion of the moral responsibilities 


vhich a member of British royalty has 


her subject a kind of symbolic 


responsibility which all people have for 


accepting the moral 


standards of the 


group with which they live. Upper 


vrade children could profitably use the 


ig Four Geneva conference or the 


Wemocratic trends in recent elections as 


topics for significant les 


ons in current 


event 


\ny event elected fot 


tudy must be important, of some in 


terest and value to the children, and, 


here possible, it should be a continu 


vent or 


problem which ha 1 his 


rround to ce 


ve lop and to 


(Once a 


uitable event has been se 


cted, it de careful 


study 


erves a thorough, 


tudy lherefore, it is well to 


lew event in detail and with care 


rather than to mention casually many 


events in cla If current events are 


iven the same treatment as any other 


ubject matter, children will 


regard 


current events as important and intet 


esting loo often current events are 


used (o1 abu ed) like cla 


hy making 


sroom movies 
them an occasion for a 


emi-holiday atmosphere 


Special Materials 
Assist Student and Teacher 
should be 


of discussion, thus 


Careful plan made sey 


eral day in acvanice 


providing the children with ample time 


to look up materials, find pictures, do 
adequate reading, and perform other 
activities which the particular problem 
might suggest to teacher and students 
Current events materials are abundant 


today (ot course the excellent 
children, like M 
W eekly Reader, Current Events, Scho 


lastic, 


many 


papers lor s¢ hool 


Young Citizen, etcetera, do cost 


money for which the Board of Eduea 


tion in Chicago, and probably in most 
other places, makes no provision in it 
budget. So there is always the problem 
of whether children can afford to buy 


these materials 


Certainly school libraries should pro 


vide al lew the se 


copies ol weekly 


tudent newspapers, as well as some 


of the Public Affairs Pamphlets, The 
Living Democracy Series 


( published 


by Tufts College), suitable 


and other 
brief and simply written studies of cur 
rent problems. In addition the school 
library should provide the popular news 
Vewsweek, Cw 
rent History, and the Pathfinder. The 


American Observer (published by the 


periodicals, like 7 ime, 


Civic [Education 


1). ¢ 


Service, Washington, 
) is an excellent news source for 
high school students, but it is also use 
ful for the better upper grade students 


and the teachers. The writer has always 


found that his bible for current events 


study is the 


Sunday edition of the 


Vew York Times which has a news 


supplement i which the week's news 
events are given historical background 


and often some meaningful interpre 


tations as to what some of the hidden 


factors and future implications may be 


In the upper grades the daily news 


papers are an invaluable source for the 


study of current events. Moreover the 
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newspaper is a which most chil 


| source 


dren will have in their homes 


Problem Approach 
ls Most Desirable 
\W\ henevet 


current 


possible the teaching ot 


events should be viven the 
he class should 
clee per causes and 


he 


lesson in 


problem treatment 
‘xplore the 


hor any 


should be 


given event 


event studied as a 


in which effort is made to trace 


and causes ot the 
to the problem might well be 


ted, even though such ilutions 


controversial issues 


the opportunity, 
1] 


andie controversial 


room, not to duck 
ot many 
air a con 
when student 
event 

aise the 

to receive some intelligent 
and 


both 
with the 


frankness honesty are 


requisites fot parents and 


in dealing questions 


Controversial question 


, not evasive may 


you are too young” replies 


Cclise and 


teachers must use 


liscretion about the event and tact 


1 


tudied there by avoiding need Css aryvu 


ments and emotional disturbance 


vhicl lo more harm than good 


warning: the classroom is no 


air the teacher’ private brand 


opinion 


ind prejudice s or to ex 


truths in such a way as to 


belittle or cause disrespect to any 


member of the class In most of lite’s 


human relations tact and good judg 


ment are priceless personality assets 
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However, as a rule fewer people ai 
hurt by the truth, even when presente: 
than by 


in a bungling manner avoid 


ance ot an issue, thereby leaving thi 


field wide open for the play of pre 


dice, suspicion, and ignorance 


Understanding Concepts 
Is a Major Aim 


leachers need to spend much time 


learning the correct meaning otf ne 


words, as well as of old words \ 


stract 


concepts are most difficult ever 


for adults to comprehend. Such cor 


cepts as democracy. freedom, colonia! 


ism, communism, capitalism, patriot 


pioneer, explorer, for example 


unusually difficult for grade 


children to understand correctly 


most difhieult sing 


tucies 


teacher 1s “ e the me 


, 
uch concept Repeated 


terms, coy illustr: 


\ j 
vith example and picture 


establish clear definition 


tranve | which come 


tention of the 
current event 


word 


my the 


the writer of the 1 f My 


corres remind 


Doole 


omment 


many ye ago, when 


aid, “It ain't that the publi I 


onorant it 
many thing thi 


SLCCESS 


ind who 


} 


today 
what these vents an out 
living a ers wh at iiterested 
current events themsel ve 
well informed 1 the field of the soc 


tucies will find multitude of wa 


and techniques for presenting material 
to the students effectively Lhe use o 


bulletin boards 


movie drama 
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tizations on the model of 


“You Were 


There” programs, mock news broad 


casts, panel discussions, oral reports, 
scrapbooks, cartoons, is suggested for 
current events teaching. In brief, any 


method which is useful 


for any social 


studies material is 


equally useful for 


teaching current events 


Elementary Years 
Are Very Important 
‘The 


place outside of the home which does 


elementary school is the one 
attitudes 
\dults who 


are ignorant of current events and dis 


most to establish the basi 


and habits in our students 


interested in the 


tudy and solution of 


our many social and political problems 


can place more of the blame for this 


condition on the elementary school 


than on the high school and the « ollege 


\fter twelve to fourteen years of 


molding, our basic personality struc 


ture with its interests, attitudes, and 
habits is fairly rigid and fixed for life 
Of course, significant events, especially 


shock-like or pro 


duce changes in our personality at any 


crisis events, may 
time in our life, but these changes are 
the exception, not the rule. 

During thirty years of high school 
and college teaching the writer has be 
come convinced that we are going to 
do comparatively little to make good 
citizens out of boys and girls after 
they leave the elementary school. Ele 
High 


schools and colleges can encourage but 


mentary schools can do much. 


not produce an interest in current 


events and the problems which face the 


citizens of America 


Why They Became Traitors 


Ignorance lay behind much of this trouble. A great many 
servicemen were teen-agers. At home they had thought of 


politics as dry editorials or uninteresting speeches, dull as 


ditchwater. 


an argument. 


They were unprepared to give the commissars 


from a Defense Department report on why some 


American prisoners in Korea were 


converted to Communism 
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The White House Conference --- 


An Evaluation 


A Local Observer’s Report 


Of an Educational Milestone 


lhe recent White 
on Education produced few surprises 
the 1,800 
Washington for 


House Conference 


and no miracles. Many of 


persons gathered in 


the meetings felt that the conclusions 
arrived at concerning educational prob 
lems were the old stock answers and 
that the people of the nation had little 
new to show for the one million dollars 
spent for the Conference. Such people 
were probably too hasty in their 
judgment. 


It is still too early to the 


gauge 


Conference’ effect on education in 


(one 


\merica major measure of its 


impact 1s becoming apparent only now 


as President Eisenhower submits an 


educational program to the Congress 


The primary purpose ol the Conterence 


was, after all, to advise the President 


concerning educational matters 


Here is a report of the White House 
Conference on Education written by a 
Chicago schoolman who attended the 
sessions for the purpose of covering them 
for the Journal. Readers may find his 
impressions somewhat different from those 
of reporters for the daily newspapers. 
Dr. Suloway is managing editor of the 
Journal. 
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lhe Conference has asked Mr 
Kisenhower to increase materially fed 
eral appropriations for education. By 


asked 


States tot 


a ratio of two to 


one it that 


federal aid be given the 


, 


school construction. By a 


bare ma 
jority it requested that similar aid be 
such other 


given for purposes as sal 


Che Con 


ference also requested that the U. S 


aries and school operations 


Office of Education budget be sub 
stantially increased and that the federal 
government consider sizable appropri 


ations tor research in education and 


lor scholarships for teachers 


How Federal Aid 
Would Affect Chicago 


If, as the Conference recommended, 


federal aid to education is given to the 


states for disbursement on the basis of 


need, it is quite likely that Chicago 


Al- 


of the ¢ hicago schools 


would get relatively little money. 


though the needs 


are apparent for improved salaries, 


working condition and the 


reduc 


tion of class as 


well as for 


construction many downstate areas 


have a greater and more basic need 


for school buildings 





Chicago would also profit from such 


federal aid in an indirect fashion. It 


anticipated that the disappearance of 


ub-standard school systems in othet 


arts of the country would cut down 


the number of people who migrate to 
Chicago and become local burdens and 


vards of the tate 


The President indicated in a filmed 


that he 


ome program of federal 


ddre to the Conference 
ould 


lor school 


upport 
construction, but the 


<tent of his support is not known at 


writing The Conference appar 


ntly wants a program costing billions 


dollars within the next several years 


he President will have reports other 


ian those of the Conference to guide 


him in his educational recommenda 


tions lL here are the reports ot the pre 


White House Conferences held earlier 


in all the states and many communities, 


' , 
and also the report of a 34-man com 


mittee appointed by Mr. Eisenhower 


Lhe tate conferences were less vo« al 


in their demands for federal assistance 


lhe advisory committee report, to be 


formulated in January, is expected by 


many to be considerably more consery 
ative with regard to recommendations 


volving federal expenditures 


Federal Aid Faces 
Congressional Fight 


\lthough Conegre will be considet 


ing these requests during an election 


vear, when legislators are traditionally 


freer with public monies, federal aid 


for schools will still face an 


uphill 
fight. The question of whether private 


and parochial schools should be in 
cluded in such aid and the problem of 
vivingy money to states which practice 
racial segregation in their schools make 
federal aid 


the topic of an explosive 
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one. The White House Conference did 
not favor aid for non-public schools. 
The question of providing funds for 
schools practicing segregation was not 
considered in most discussion groups 
in Washington. Yet these problems are 
bound to be raised in Congress in con 
nection with federal aid bills 

Apart from the issue of federal aid 
to education, the findings of the Con 
ference were less spectacular. During 
the four-day meeting, the participants 
heard speeches by Vice-President 
Nixon; Marion B 
of Health, 


Samuel 


Folsom, Secretary 


Welfare 


education 


Education, and 


Brownell, U. S 


(Commissioner; and others 


\fter listening to appropriate 
speeches, the break 
10 to 12 
table 


who, 


delegates would 
166 roundtables of 
Keach 


chairman 


up mto 


participants each. 


would 
appoint a after the 


discussion, would 


move on with a 


summary of the proceedings of his 
table to chairmen’s roundtable discus 
sion groups 


tables of 10 


These took place at 16 


persons each. Each of 
these 16 tables would appoint a chair 
man and these 16 chairmen would next 
move, with a summary of the proceed 
ings at their tables, to discussions at 


‘The 
tables 


two tables of eight persons each 


chairmen of these final two 


would then 


meet to write the report 
to be presented by one of them at the 
next general session. This procedure 
was repeated for each of the six topics 

“This is a conference, not a con 
vention,” Chairman Neil McElroy re 
plied in answer to demands from some 
delegates that they be permitted to 
debate issues in the general sessions 
He ruled out firmly all conventioneer 
ing devices, such as recording of votes 


or resolution-passing. 
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2 i i re whi yb 


ry 


Procedure Evokes 
Controversy 
Reactions to the procedure of the 


understanding. It was the kind of 
of objectives which might be draw: 
up by any school faculty or clas 


meeting varied. One observer labelled 


Z graduate students in education. Ther 
the proceedings the greatest distilla 


zB was no special emphasis on “fund 
tion in the history of education lhe 


mentals’” and no recognition of the 
delegates themselves, a cross-section 


current furor ov reading 
ampling of opinion showed, were di 


Ihe group did recognize a nee 

vided. Some felt the final reports were my t , 
for extra emphasis on subjects whicl 

a distortion; others said they were a P — , oo ' 


fairly accurate c mposite ot what had will help kee| up with the economi 


taken place \ fairly common com SO ial, and moral implications resultin 


‘ from the advances of technology an: 
plaint was that since ideas which could - a Swe © 


‘ 


; ” | seine : 

~ Lise + sSse'r als i 
not achi ve majority avreement were Clee , tre ‘ we the uN 
not included, only broad platitudes portance of counseling and guidan 
could be agreed upon for the finished and provision for gifted children 


reports 


School Organization 


fhe six reports dealt with (1) the 
; D Many communities do not have the 
aims of education, (2) improving the 
proper type of school organization to 
organization ot school systems, (3) 
provide education efficiently and eco 
meeting school building needs, (4) in 
: nomically. The local community must 
creasing the supply of teachers, (5) 
have a single administrative unit for 
financing our schools, and (6) securing 
, ; its entire school ystem The state 
and maintaining public interest im edu 
must improve its machinery to offer 
cation lhe mayor elements ot each 
) local boards of education research 
rt are summarized below 
consultation, standards, and leadership 


Educational Objectives Lhe | S. Office of Lducation shoul 
Phe Conference agreed on 14 points, be adequately staffed to carry on re 


ranging from the Three K’s to world search and provide statistics 
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Building Needs 


Only two or three states have been 


quoted as stating they can meet their 
chool building needs for the next five 
years. Obsolete school building codes, 
limitations on bonding capacity, lack 
of long-range planning are only three 
of seventeen obstacles in the way of 
school construction 


the 


(One way 
obstac les 1s 


to over 
to tell the 


graphically 


come 


dramatically and 


people 


what needs to be done to get more 


classroom 


Recruiting Teachers 


Higher prestige, better salaries, and 


freedom from non-instructional chores 
will help in recruiting and retaining 
teacher se of teacher aides 


good 


(one popular suggestion to meet the 


teacher shortage) requires more study 


before it can be recommended 


lo increase the supply of future 


teachers, Future Teachers 
Clubs 


tivitv so as to 


lorm more 


and intensify the guidance ac 


encourage more youth 


to enter teacher-training institutions 


Scholarships for teacher candidates and 


more attractive teacher training facili 


ties will help too 


Parents can help insure retention ot 


teachers by providing the kind of home 


training which tends to make thei 


children well behaved in the classroom 


Financing Our Schools 
The local 


its resources tot 


community can increase 


education by setting 


up an efficient and economical school 


administrative unit, by keeping all tax 


property on tax rolls, and by con 


tinuously appraising property values 


The state can help by easing all con 
stitutional restrictions on bonding and 


taxing powers 
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The Federal Government can help 


by “increasing its financial participation 
in public education.” As was previously 
stated, the overwhelming majority ap 
proved federal funds for school build 
ing construction, but the delegates were 
almost evenly divided on the issue of 


federal funds for school operation 


Informing the Public 

The Conference summed up its ideas 
on this topic in a list of twelve publi 
relations techniques and devices already 
But 
it reemphasized the importance of citi 


In practice among school people 


zens advisory committees Other sug 


vestions: make wide use of radio, 


television, the press; set up state fairs 
of student work and of their activities ; 
organize state-wide teacher recognition 
days 
“Public 


ganized and planned 


relations should be an of 


part ot every 
school program. ..In the final analysis, 
a fine-quality educational program 
through the radiance and enthusiasm 
of its teachers and pupils is its own 


best ambassador 


One Real Achievement 

even the most cynical were agreed 
concerning the most mnportant ac hieve 
ment of the White House Conference 
on Education. It and the state and local 
conferences which preceded it certainly 
served to deepen public concern with 
the current education 


lhey, 


reminded the people of 


problems in 
as no other means could, have 
\merica, who 
annually spend more on cosmetics than 
they do on education, that the schools 
which train tomorrow's citizens must 
be of continuous concern to all public 


spirited citizens 
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A New Phonics Approach 


To Primary Reading Instruction 


Champaign Study Favors Shift 


In Timing and Emphasis 


Four before Rudolf Fles¢h’s 


book. I h 


the bookstand 


years 
' Johnny Can't Read, was on 
s, primary teachers in the 
Number 


studying the problem 


Champaign Community Unit 


t Schools were 
of how they could improve their teach 
They stigat 


reading 


ing of reading were inve 


ing different programs and 


materials and trying to evaluate thei 


own program 

Chey 
swer tour 
What is 


2) Are there 


studied and attempted to an 
(1) 


reading? 


important questions ; 


meant by the term 
( strengths 
(3) 
\re there indications of weaknesses in 


(4) What 


be done to improve the development of 


indications of 


in the current reading program? 


the current program ¢ can 


reading skills ? 


Champaign schools, under Superintend- 
ent E. H. Mellon, have recently completed 
an experiment in reading 
which may prove highly significant. Re- 
sults of an extensive evaluation program 
indicate that a different approach to 
phonics will produce better readers in 
every respect. This report by Miss Hen- 
derson, director of elementary education 
for Champaign schools, is both thought- 
provoking and challenging. 


instruction 
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a process ot 


@ Margaret G. Henderson 


reading as 
the 


These teachers defined 
from 


these 


getting ideas 


printed page, associating ideas 
with meaningful experiences, reacting 
Chey 
recognized that children differ greatly 


skills 


very 


to them, and then using them 


in their ability to master thes 


for some it others, 


difficult 


Is Casy; lot 


They felt reading must be 
a pleasant and satisfying experience 
because they wanted as many children 
as possible to want to read for infor 


mation and for pleasure 
were doing 
this all 
Test 


pertormance 


The teachers knew they 


a_ better job each year in 


important school activity results 


and classroom verified 


this opinion But were they doing the 


best possible job : 


Word-Attack Weaknesses 
Noted by Committee 


It became evident in the study and 
discussion that there were some weak 
nesses. The committee was disturbed 
ome children in the 


abl 


to read subject matter materials with 


by the fact that 


upper grades did not seem to be 


understanding. The pupils with read 
Ing problems appeared to lack inde 


pendence in word-attack skills; they 
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Champaign Schools Photos 
Phonics, including vowels sounds, were 
studied more intensively in the earlier 
stages of reading. 


nught know the ound of all of the 


letter but were unable to use thi 


knowledg: to unlocl new WwW ra 


\t this time in the study, some new 


material which eemed pertinent to 


their problems came to the committee's 


his 


new approach and wa 


attention material involved a 
cle signed to be 
used in conjunction with other reading 
materials 


during the first three grades 


Its purposes were to develop independ 
thorough 
skills 


and to improve comprehension and in 


ence in reading through a 


mastery ol all word-perception 


terpretative skills. It was in the early 
staves of being publi hed by the con 
omy Company under the title Phonetu 
Keys to Reading 

\fter 


recommended that this 


a careful study, the committee 
material be used 
experimentally with other reading ma 


terials being studied. This study, be- 
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ginning in 1952, would extend over a 


three-year period. Five first-grade 


teachers Phonett 


Keys to 


volunteered to use 


Reading in their teaching 


They carefully planned their pro 


cedures for the first year They de 
cided to adhere to the principles of 


child the 


techniques they 


and 


development teaching 


had 


cluding readiness for all reading expe 


always used, in 


riences, adjusting rate and time of 


presentation of skills to individual chil 
dren, 


presentation of all words in 


meaningful contexts, and consideration 


of sounding as part of the = study 


technique 
\s the 
became evident that the title Phoneti 


first year progressed, it 
Keys to Reading was misleading since 
all the word-perception skills were in 
cluded, not just phonetics. The word 


skills 


were 


perception and comprehension 


involved in the method 


had 


method of 


new 


similar to the 


they 


ones been 


but 


using varied in the 


approach, in timing, and in emphasis 


New Approach Teaches 
Vowel Sounds First 
The 


proach and timing in order to develop 


new method differed in ap 


auditory perception of letter sounds 


trom the words in the child’s speaking 
vocabulary before he had developed a 


sight vocabulary. Since vowel sounds 


are used in all words, this method in 


troduced the long and short sounds of 


vowels before the consonants 


\ 
18 soon 


as the first consonant 


was introduced, 


a pattern of word analysis was de 


veloped that could be used to unlock 


untamiliar words. 


Structural analysis and a study of 


word forms, including a. systemati« 
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program of syllabication and analysis 
of prefixes and suffixes, are an impor- 
tant part of this 


program. Picture 


clues are used at the beginning, but 


child 


develops a larger reading vocabulary 


this emphasis decreases as the 


and does not need to depend on them. 
Context clues are used as soon as the 
child reads well enough to use them 


without wild guessing. 


Phonetic Principles 
Introduced Earlier 

As far as the reading of pre-primers 
is concerned, this method develops the 
child’s reading skills more slowly than 


the sight method. However, as 


soon 
as the child is ready to read, he reads 
all the pre-primers independently and 
gains independent reading momentum 


from that time on. The new method 


An Overview of the New Approach 


The program developed in “Phonetic 
Keys to Reading” incorporates a new 
approach to teaching reading in the first 
three grades. The name of the series 
would lead one to think that it is an 
entirely phonetic program. However, 
when all the materials and the method 
are studied carefully, it is recognized that 
this program is a balanced reading pro- 
gram that aims to develop independence 
and good comprehension in reading as 
well as word recognition. 


The generally approved method of 
reading instruction today is this. A large 
sight vocabulary is first built for the child. 
The teacher is expected to teach the child 
to recognize words, phrases and sen- 
tences as whole units. He is taught io 
remember these units by tying them up 
with pictures, with past experiences, and 
with their sounds. Along with this comes 
much repetition of words to be memor- 
ized. When the teacher does take up 
the phonics approach, he teaches initial 
consonants, final consonants, and vowels, 
in that order. 


The experiments at Champaign 
changed emphases, priorities, ap- 
proaches. In the method used in Cham- 
paign, the sounding out of words ac- 
companies word recognition from the 
very beginning. This means that children 
create and study experience charts to 
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become acquainted with “total” words. 
Yet, without delay, children are also 
taught to sound out their words. 

Here occurs a shift in timing. The child 
learns the vowels first, since the vowel is 
the basic unit in the syllable and most 
consonants depend upon vowels for 
their specific sounds. But the pupil does 
not begin reading independent materials 
until he has demonstrated that he knows 
the sight and sound of letters of which 
words are composed and has learned 
to apply a few simple phonetic general- 
izations. 

As the pupil is introduced to independ- 
ent reading, he is taught to use a variety 
of aids to recognition, including con- 
textual clues, word configuration, and 
structural analysis. Such skills are sys- 
tematically developed and expanded 
throughout the three years. The materials 
consist of combined text and exercise 
books (a pre-primer, a primer, a first 
reader, a second reader, and a third 
reader), teacher's manuals, experience 
charts and word cards. 

These materials are used prior to the 
use of other more extensive reading ma- 
terials available in current basic reading 
programs. When the child is ready to 
read independently, he uses all reading 
materials available. 
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puts word-attack 


skills 


strongly at 


Stress on and 


phonetic principles more 


the beginning of the primary level than 
the ight method The phonetic prin 


ciples, called “keys,” are developed 


child’s 


words, not 


gradually through the using 


them in unlocking new 


through memorization 

In May of 1953, the Gates 
Tests 
all first-grade pupils 
that the 


which 


Primary 


Reading 


were administered to 


The results sug 
vested children in the 


used the 


hive 
classes method 
had skill 


inde ndence than the rest of the first 


new 


gained more reading and 


grade pupils although the control group 


had made the degree of progress usu 


ally expected. The next year ten first 


grade groups used the method; in 


1954-55, fourteen groups, which in 


cluded exactly half of the first-grade 
pupils in Champaign. 

In both groups the outcome verified 
the results attained by the first five 
groups although the number of chil 
dren in the experimental group in 
creased and the number in the control 
Consistent results 


group decreased. 


were obtained by administering the 
Tests at the be 


ginning of the second and third grades. 


California Reading 
In all comparisons made between ex 
perimental and control groups, the re 
that the 
experimental group had made greater 


sults continued to indicate 


progress in independence of reading. 


Is Apparent Gain 
Only Temporary? 
As the 


method 


teachers using the 


these 


new 


discussed accomplish - 


Attention is given to suffixes and other means of word perception as well as to phonics. 





Work attack is not permitted to overshadow the importance of comprehending and 
reacting to what is read. 


ments, they began to re-evaluate the 
assumption made in comparing the ex 
perimental and traditional methods. If 
it were logical to assume that the ob 
jectives and skills involved in the two 
methods were essentially the same, the 


primary difference being in the ap 
proach, timing, and emphasis given to 
certain reading skills, then the pupils 
in the experimental study should have 
been expected to score higher in first 
and second grades. For example, the 
expr rimental proup had learned skills 
of word-perception sooner than by the 


have 


inde} endent 


traditional method and should 


been expected to he 
soonel 


But would this still be true at the 
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end of the third grade? If both meth 
ods were comparable but differed only 
in approach, timing, and emphasis, the 
differences should disappear by the end 
of the third both 


should make approximately equal scores 


grade; and group 


on reading tests 


In order to explore this challenging 


question, it was decided in th 


spring 
of 1955 to thorough 


had 


‘| homa 


make a more 


evaluation of the program than 
been originally planned. Dr. J 
Hastings, 
the Univer 
heodore 5 
of Wisconsin 


consultants 


education at 
and Dr 


protessot oT 


ity of Illinois, 
Harris of the University 
were asked to 
in pl 


this evaluation 


serve as 


inning and conducting 





Extensive Evaluction 
Program Is Conducted 
The evaluation program included a 
series of tests to measure a variety of 
reading skills, skills, 


sent to 


and 
the 
parents of all children who had used 


work-study 


spelling; a questionnaire 


the material during the three vears; 


reactions of teachers: and a study of 


creative writing ability 
It was decided to use the following 
tests: 


Metropolitan Achie 
$} and 4 
Spelling 

stanford I:lementary 
5 and 4 
Meaning 

lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
(srades 3, 4, and Reading Compre 
hension, Vocabulary, Map Reading, Use 
of References, Use of Index, Use of 
Dictionary, Alphabetization 


Tests, 


Vocabulary, 


ement (Grades 


Reading, and 


Reading Test, Grades 
Word 


Paragraph Meaning, 


Since it 
Unit 4 


program of 


was not feasible for the 


a testing 


550 


schools to administer 


such broad scope to 
children, only a part of the third-grade 


pupils was used as a control 


group. 
Their classes were pi ked to correspond 
with the experimental group so they 
would have the 


Same socio-economic 


levels, race, intelligence quotients, 
reading readiness scores, and sex. Sta 
tistical computations were made to see 
if the groups were comparable on the 
basis of intelligence quotient. When the 
means were computed, the difference 


was found to be significant and 


not 
gave additional evidence that the groups 
were comparable. The tests were ad 
ministered by trained ex 
and all data 


computed at the University of Illinois. 


All Test Results Favor 
Experimental Group 
Results of all the tests were studied 


Sp ( tally 


aminers, statistical 


were 


to see if the differences were signifi 
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ALL of 
nificant and ALL favored the experi 


cant. the results were sig- 
mental group. The median scores were 
computed also, and they too favored 
the experimental group! 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test 
designed for grades 3 and 4 was used 
to check reading, vocabulary, and spell- 
ing. The reading section of this test 
measures the ability to pick out details 
facts; 


and specific the vocabulary test 


section measures acquisition of word 


meaning from context. 


In order to study the distribution of 
scores more analytically, they were 


tabulated to show the percentage of 
pupils two years above grade level, one 
year above grade level, at grade level, 
and below grade level. Table I shows 
these percentages. | 

The results for each test were treated 
in like manner. All comparisons fa 
vored the experimental group, and all 
were consistent on both reading com 
prehension and vocabulary tests within 


each group. 


Spelling Improvement 
Also Apparent 
With only 16.1 per cent below the 


national norm compared to 41.9 per 


cent below the norm for the control 
group, the spelling test definitely fa 
vored the experimental group 

On the basis of the results obtained 
from these particular tests at the end 
of third grade, the conclusion must be 
drawn that the experimental group had 
definitely demonstrated better reading 
skills and had achieved a higher degree 
of independence than the control group 

When returned questionnaires were 
studied, it was found that most of the 
the 


experience their children were having 


parents were very interested in 
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TABLE I. 


Distribution of Scores 
\dministered to Pupils in 


Comparison of 


for the Metropolitan Reading Tests 


soth Experimental and Control 


Third Grades 


Reading 
Experi 
mental 


Number of Pupils 


5.9 and 


191 


ot 
above 


scores 


ot Scores 4.9 


in learning to read. The high percent 


age (81.5 per cent) of returned ques- 
this 


tionnaires was evidence of 


Conclusions Favor 
New Phonics Approach 
\fter all the results had been care 


fully tabulated, the following general 


conclusions were drawn from the ex 


perimental study 


lhe teachers who participated in this 


study of a new method of teaching 


reading kept before them at all times 
the definition of reading and the goals 
for outlined by 


reading the original 


felt that all 


the procedures followed in the experi 


reading committee. They 
mental group had helped in achieving 
these goals and had helped in making 
these skills all 


reading tasks for more children 


reading function in 


Krom the test data now available, 
it must be concluded that this experi 
mental group of children was reading 
more independently as a group at the 
end of the third grade than was the 
control group of children 


Che 


perimental group was superior to the 


test data showed that the ex 


control group not only in ability to 


recognize and use words, but in ability 
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Control 


Vocabulary Average Reading 
Ib xperi 


mental ( 


Expert 


ontrol | mental Control 


191 191 


13.8 9 4 | 


11.0 12.6 


34 44.6 


20.7 43.4 
to comprehend what was read 

Che results of the vocabulary tests 
that a 


pe re eption 


seemed to indicate systematic 


program of word in the 
primary grades is of value to all chil 
dren 

Test results appear to indicate that 
the the 


mental group were able to profit from 


many of children in experi 


the teaching of phonics before a mental 


age Ot seven 


\ll of the information obtained from 
parents and teachers indicated that in 
the experimental group pupils’ interest 
in reading sustained the 


was overt 


three-year period at a high level 


Most 


felt that the ability of the experimental 


of the parents and teachers 


group to read more independently also 


helped in arithmetic, social studies, 


creative writing, and in other uses of 
language 

Most felt that this 
new method helped their child in learn 


ing to spell 


of the parents 
Test results verify this 
opinion. 

Observations in the classroom pro- 
duced no indications that the experi- 
mental method produced word-callers 
of word-by-word readers. 
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The Arithmetic Teacher 
And the Shortage of Scientists 


Methods and Techniques Which 


Encourage Interest in Mathematics 


What is the modern approach to 
teaching arithmetic? What part does 
mathematics play in everyone’s future, 
young or old, regardless of position? 
A partial answer may be had by con- 
sidering briefly the impact that mathe- 
the the 


progress of the present world in science 


matics of past has had on 
In rough outline one 
the 


past 400 years has brought more prog 


and technology 


may see that the mathematics of 
ress to the human race than the previous 
4,000 years, and the past 40 years have 
produced more technologeial and _ sci- 
entific developments and _ refinements 
than the preceeding 400. Humanity can 
count its blessings by the thousands in 
all fields of endeavor even though 
there are areas in human relations that 


need improvement 


From coal alone more than 200,000 
derivatives have been fractionated, syn 
thesized, and developed, giving us med 
icines, clothing, household furnishings, 
paints, and hundreds of other things 
have the 


W hole 


industries have been evolved and great 


without which we would not 


comforts of modern living 


sections of our country revolutionized 


as a result of new substances and ma 


terials that scientifically trained indi- 
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viduals have discovered, created and 


fabricated. Indeed we live in a fascin- 


ating world, but further progress is 
always necessary, and tens of thousands 
of young people must be started an- 
nually on their future goals. There is 
presently, however, cause for fear that 
we may soon fall dangerously behind 
lack of 


sufficient personnel to man the mani 


in many areas because of a 
fold ramparts of our scientific era. 
Thoughtful people are already 
troubled and have for the past several 
years used their talents and influence 
to promote an interest in science and 
The 


of the nation depend on an adequate 


mathematics. scientific demands 


supply of students who can step into 
places of leadership in the hundreds of 
fields of science and technology that 
require a knowledge of mathematics 


It is the elementary teacher who lays 
the foundation for a lasting interest in 
mathematics and thus sends youngsters 
on the road to becoming the specialists 
we need so badly. Mr. Urbancek, chair- 
man of the mathematics department at 
Chicago Teachers College, here offers 
some methods and techniques which will 
help make Johnny a successful and in- 
terested student of arithmetic. 
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Taibireren ake 

The better teachers of arithmetic will 
recognize their responsibility and will 
develop in such students an interest in 
mathematics by apprising them of its 
for their future 


many possibilities 


careers. 


Elementary Teachers Build 
Foundations for Mathematics 

It is the elementary teachers who 
to the 
in the higher schools 


lay the foundations necessary 


many courses 
which ultimately prepare young people 
for these positions of leadership and 
responsibility. It is they who build the 
arithmetic foundations so securely; it 
is on them that we rely for our future 
supply of the scientists grounded on 


such foundations. The good elementary 


teacher who senses this and provides 
the inspiration, who sets off the spark 
that gets young minds started on the 
avenues of higher learning in mathe 
matics makes his contribution for the 
good of all mankind. 

Obviously the methods teachers use 
for teaching arithmetic go a long way 
toward stimulating or discouraging 
progress and continued interest in the 
subject. A review of these methods 
and the theories behind them is there 
fore in order at this point. Educa- 
had a 


influencing the methods used. 


tional theorists have hand in 


Some 
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methods have been found wanting and 
are less emphasized today while new 
have evolved 


combinations of ideas 


better ones to replace them. 


Methods of Teaching 
Affect Student Interest 

For many years teachers employed 
exclusively what was known as the 
drill theory. Doubtless some still do. 
However, the drill theory as used in 
the past is not well thought of in view 


The old 


continued 


of modern teaching methods. 
drill 


practice on fragments of the subject 


theory consisted of 
matter in the hope that enough practice 
would somehow or other bring about 
understanding. An example of this 1s 
continuous drill on the multiplication 
tables without making clear the concept 
of multiplication, 

Another theory, the incidental learn- 
ing theory, was probably evolved in 
part as a revolt against the drill theory 
It, too, was found inadequate because 
it expected the correct use of arith 
metic when situations arose where some 
called for. It 

arithmetic 1s 


arithmetic 
the 


might be 
fact that 


systematic and consists of hierarchies 


ignored 
of thoughts or related ideas. ‘Too often 
the particular aspect of arithmetic that 
was needed in a Situation Was 
lifted out of the 


development of that particular portion 


given 
its natural order in 
of arithmetic. Consequently the child 
was unable to make the application 
tractions 


Doing problems 


the 


involving 


before concept Of tractions was 


developed would be an illustration of 


this shortcoming 

A third theory which no longer holds 
the important position it occupied for 
a few years is the social utility theory. 
This theory the 


subscribed to belief 
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that only such arithmetic should be 


taught as a survey of the local 


the 


Obviously this kind of plan 


area 


served by indicated 


schools was 
re eded 
ning did not 


provide for the many 


ramifications o} 
the 


living 


mathematics that are 


important to kind of social and 


scientific which the world of 
today demands 


broad 


ment nece 


It did not provide that 
base of mathematical develop 
ssary to the advanced knowl 
edge required in the 


crentil and 


technical fields 


Meaning Theory Gains 
Favor Today 
The latest 


theory ot 


best 
that 


the meaning theory 


and the 


perhaps 
teaching arithmetic 1s 
which is known as 
It rest 


fundamentally on the basis of 


developing concept It 


subscribes to 
vyhat we can call meaningful practice 
uch practice 1s an improvement overt 
that of the drill theory because it insists 
that practice should follow understand 


With 


a more wholesome atti 


ing and not precede it under 


standing come 


tude, less rote 


memorization, and a 


sound base on which to build higher 


levels of mathematical understanding 


In addition to the approach implicit 


in the theory, teachers 


that the 


meaning are 


we I] aware 


pecif methods 


they use and the materials they employ 


are important elements of successful 


teaching 


| 


By what methods does a human 


heing develop meaningful arithmeti 


concepts? Physiology books tell us we 


have five senses In the classroom we 


normally use three of these: hearing, 


seeing, feeling lor these we shall coin 


the phrase audio-visual -kinaesthetic 


lhe term audio is used because of its 


broad connotation. It not only involves 
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hearing in the classroom, but it also 
involves speaking on the part of the 
children and teacher as part of the 
The 
It is important to 


learning process. term visual is 
self-explanatory. 
remember, however, that reputable re 
the 


tion of information secured by human 


searchers have estimated propor- 


being through this medium at 80 per 
The 


because it involves both the use 


cent. used 
of the 


sense of touch for learning and the use 


term kinaesthetic is 


of the muscles in writing as well as 


other forms of activity in the class 


room. It sometimes includes the acting 


out of certain phases of the arithmetic 
process in order to develop concepts 
‘These three methods are put to use in 
some form or other; during every 
classroom session one or a combination 
work 


of them is at The good teacher 


recognizes this. 


Materials of Instruction 
Important Element of Success 

No less important than these per 
ceptual processes in developing mean- 
ingful concepts is the kind of class- 
materials used, 


room These may be 


described as concrete, semi-concrete, 


and abstract. With young children and 
with older ones where necessary, con 
crete materials are used. This means 


using concrete objects which children 


can handle (the kinaesthetic technique), 


which they can see (the visual tech 
nique) and about which they can readily 
talk (the audio technique). 

\fter the basic idea has been mas-' 
tered by the use of concrete materials, 
the child progresses to a higher or 
the 
use of concrete materials is not neces 


semi-concrete stage where actual 
sary, but where pictures or writing or 
drawing on the blackboard takes the 
place of the actual materials. At the 
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highest or abstract stage of the process 
there might well be employed only the 
audio, such as four plus three is seven 

lo illustrate these three stages, we 
the Here 
we would take four objects and three 
the child 


counting. ‘The 


begin with concrete stage 


objects and have arrive at 


the fact seven by semi 


concrete application of four plus three 
might well be a picture ot the objec ts, 
a film strip, a chart, o1 
blackb ard 


we hope to raise the child is to have 


writing on a 
Che ultimate level to which 
him able to say without the use of the 
objects that four plus three is seven, 
automatically the 


and to understand 


seven. By this time he has 


the abstract 


concept of 
arrived at stage 

Chat this is true at all levels of learn 
ing may be seen from the examples 


which follow. The kindergarten 


primary teacher uses blocks and other 


manipulative devices 


basic number concepts ; the intermediate 
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to develop the 


grade teacher uses various devices to 


illustrate different forms of measure; 


the upper grade teacher uses the com 
pass and the ruler; the high school 


teacher uses charts and devices; and 


the college mathematics teacher uses 


models. All integrate the audio-visual 


kinaesthetic techniques with concrete 


and semi-concrete materials in order 


to achieve sound understanding at the 


abstract level 


Thus we see that the meaning theory 
of building concepts involves the use 


of audio-visual and kinaesthetic tech 


niques and concrete and semi-concrete 


materials in order that the ability to 


think on an abstract, mature level 


might be achieved. This approach ben 


efits the child as he progresses through 


the grades and works towards those 


goals of higher learning which will 


enable him to be successful in the 


scientific and technological fields 





Handling the Recess Problem 


Experimenting with a Pupil-Supervised, 


Organized-Play Recess Program 


\s 1S the 


schools, recesses pose a problem for 


probably case at most 
us at the Samuel B. Morse Elementary 
School in District Seven. Early in the 
spring of 1955 a rash of minor injuries 
and misdemeanors emphasized to our 
need 


faculty a for improved super- 


vision of recesses. Discussion revealed 
great interest in the pupil-supervised 
play concept and we set about to ex- 
plore the possibilities so that a program 
could be planned for the fall semester. 

Our first objectives were to make 


recesses safer by reducing the fre- 
quency of accidents, and to make them 
a little 


so that 


less strenuous and boisterous 


children would not return to 
classrooms exhausted, dusty, and over- 
realized that we 


excited Later we 


might properly entertain additional, 


perhaps even more significant aims, 


Here is the story of an intelligent effort 
made by one school to deal with the 
problems so commonly associated with 
the recess period. The writers explain 
fully their program of pupil-supervised 
recess and discuss quite dispassionately 
its advantages and disadvantages. Dr. 
Watters is principal and Mr. Pignato is 
the physical education teacher at the 
Morse Elementary School. 
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@ Ralph A. Pignato and 
William A. Watters 


We searched out and read what was 
available in the literature, studied what 
was being done elsewhere, and analyzed 
the possibilities. We learned that re 


cesses may be of two general types, 


Within 


the area of supervised recesses there 


supervised and unsupervised. 
are two sub-types: free-play and or- 


ganized-play. Furthermore, each of 
these may be either teacher-supervised 
or pupil-supervised. We were choosing, 
therefore, from five different kinds of 
recesses, and various combinations were 


also possible. 


Alternatives in 
Recess Organization 

Unsupervised Recess. We did not 
seriously consider this system, or lack 
of system, as a solution to our problem 
Although such recesses may be ob 
served occasionally, they are prone to 
high incidence of accidents, rowdyism, 
and fighting. 

Teacher-Supervised, Free-Play Re 
When 


teacher supervised, considerable teach 


cess. recesses are completely 
er time and attention is required even 
to supervise free-play. In some cases, 
especially in the primary grades, this 
appears necessary. 


Pupil-Supervised, Free-Play Recess. 
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A common type of recess in many 
elementary schools, this is usually com- 
bined to some extent with the preceding 
type. One or two teachers, for example, 
with a number of “monitors” may 
supervise a large number of children 
in free-play. But one or two teachers 
cannot be everywhere in a large play 
area, and our experience had indicated 
that the morale and efficiency of the 
“monitors” were subject to rather cyclic 
variation. When teachers applied pres- 
sure, efficiency went up but then grad- 
ually declined until or unless pressure 
was re-applied. 

Teacher-Supervised, Organized-Play 
Recess. This is the most demanding of 
all plans on teacher time and attention. 
Practically, it means that every teacher 
must spend every recess period with 
the class she is supervising. 

Pupil 


Rece SS. 


interest and study led us. In September 


Supervised, Organized 


Play 


It was to this type that our 


of 1955 we began an experimental pro 
gram seeking solutions to the problems 
to be discussed in this paper, and re 
vising occasionally in the light of ex 
We 


pupil-supervisors and an organized-play 


perience have begun by using 
program for our morning recess. In 
the afternoons we continue as yet with 
a combination of teacher-and pupil 
supervised The organized 


the 


Iree play ‘ 


play of the children in morning 
recess is almost completely pupil 
supervised, but of course some teacher 
services are 


necessary in guiding the 


activities of the pupil-supervisors 


Planning and 
Initiating the Program 
While the 


ploration necessary to begin the pro 


much of study and ex 


gram was carried out during the spring 


semester, last minute details of organ 
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left until the first two 


weeks of September, and the program 


ization were 
was actually put into operation during 


the third week of the new semester. 
The physical education teacher and the 
principal worked together closely, and 
by the end of June we knew pretty 
well what we 


were going to try to 


accomplish in the fall. 

We made a scale map of the play 
area available, and reproduced this in 
\fter 
was 


quantity on the mimeograph. 


experimentation the play area 


divided by drawing boundaries with 
slaked lime on the ground, and the lines 
were drawn in on our maps. Then the 
In the 
process we discovered that organized- 
feet 
child than free-play if groups are to be 


areas were allotted to classes. 


play requires more square per 
kept from entangling with one another. 
By our standards, a class of thirty-five 
to forty pupils requires about 3500 


Al- 


have a fairly large play- 


square feet for organized play. 
though we 
ground, it was necessary to cut down 
the original thirteen rooms we had con 
templated accommodating to ten rooms 


at one organized play recess 


Training the 
Play Leaders 

We selected the group of pupils who 
would supervise the play and scheduled 
them for three or four hours, over a 
period of two weeks, with the physical 


education teacher for 


orientation and 


instruction. They were taught the ele- 


ments of various games for young 
children, and advised and guided in 


techniques of supervising others, 


Just before the actual program was 


begun, we scheduled an extra recess pe- 


riod during which all teachers brought 


their classes to their assigned areas, 
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introduced supervisors, and in general 
motivated their pupils for the forth 
coming supervised-play experience 
Our careful planning paid off in the 
which the 


smoothness with 


program 
began 

There are many difficulties as well as 
the this 


Some of the prob 


advantages in execution of 


kind of program 


lems we think we have solved; some 


We are still 


answers to some of our questions, but 


we have not seeking 


we believe our experience thus far 
might be of help to others who want 


to improve their recess activities 


Problems and 
Some Solutions 
Sele ting Play Leaders 


arises 


lhe question 


concerning which children to 


select as pupil supervisors, OF play 


leaders as they are termed in our 


school. If they are chosen on the basis 


of demonstrated qualifications in schol 


arship, leadership, or by some other 


criterion, from several upper grade 
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rooms, they would then most likely not 
This 


lead to difficulties in programming, for 


all be in one classroom. would 
the play leaders must be brought to 
gether a number of times for orienta 
tion and planning, especially while the 
system is in the experimental stages 
Then, too, we wanted to develop a 
definite group feeling among the play 
leaders, and this seemed easiest to ac 
complish if we took all the play leaders 
from one room. 

\t any rate, that is what we did 
We chose a 7A-8B class, and used all 
forty-two members as play leaders. The 
choice of this particular class was based 
on several considerations, among them 
being the availability of the group in 
terms of a departmental schedule and 
the fact that the pupils in that class 
for at least 


would be with us a year 


before graduating. If we chose an 8A 
class we would be training leaders for 
one semester only. 


Teacher Supervision of the Program. 


We considered several plans for teach- 
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er supervision of the play leaders. One 
teacher could assume the responsibility 
for a week or for a month and then 
pass the responsibility to another teach 
er. The weakness of this approach 
seemed to us to lie in the danger of 
the 


early stages of a program that we rec- 


loss of continuity, especially in 


ognized to be experimental. In addition, 
it would be difficult to re-program every 
week or every month so that the teacher 
who was responsible would have time 
available for work with the play lead 
ers. We that 
should 


decided one teacher 


have more or less continuous 


responsibility ; it then became a matter 


of deciding which teacher. 


Physical Education 
Teacher in Charge 

In our case it was the physical edu 
cation teacher for several good reasons, 
one of which was not the fact that we 
considered recess supervision a regular 
or assumed duty of a physical education 
believe that to 


teacher, for we do not 


be the case. It is true that most often 
the physical education teacher has the 
best training and experience for teach 
ing pupils how to supervise games and 
recreation. It is also true that most of 
the the 


the 


equipment used in program 


will be ordinarily in custody of 


that teacher. In our case we weighed 
heavily the interest and willingness on 
the part of the 


physical education 


teacher to work in the program, Fur 


ther, we believe that whoever assumes 
the responsibility should be program 
med for that activity not expected to 
sandwich it in between periods and in 
addition to a regular full program 
What Grade Levels to Include in 
the Program. The lower grade classes, 
of course, immediately come to mind 


as the most amenable to supervision by 
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pupils in a project of this kind. How- 
ever, kindergarten children have in the 
past, in our school, been supervised by 
their teachers at separate recesses, and 
that we 


it seems best to us continue 


with this plan. Our free-play recess 
had included grades one through four, 
and it was our original intention to in 
clude all of these in the supervised 
play plan. But, as mentioned previously, 
limitations of space made this imprac 
tical unless we divided the group into 
two recesses. 


Our decision 


was to accommodate 
only grades one, two, and three, which 
meant a total of ten rooms at the one 
supervised recess. Possibly we may at 
a later time attempt a second pupil 
supervised recess for fourth and fifth 
grades. In this case we should doubt 


have to train a 


less second group of 
play leaders so that leaders would not 
have to spend too much time on recess 


activities 


Play Leaders 
Supervise Return 

Getting Children to from the 
Play Area, About half the children in 


the grades concerned go to 


s 


and 


drinking 
before 
Che 


usually 


fountains and to the toilets 


coming out to the playground. 


other half of the rooms are 


taken to a “toilet recess” under teacher 


| hose 


children who have already had a toilet 


supervision at an earlier 


time 


recess come to the play area under the 
supervision of several play-leaders who 
the 


vo to classrooms to 


(thet 


meet them 


rooms, those in which the chil 
dren must stop for a drink and at the 
toilet rooms, do so “on their way” with 
“monitor” 


only a minimum of 


super 
Vision. 


All children 


are returned to their 


classrooms in groups accompanied by 
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several of their own play leaders. At 
the sound of the bell indicating the end 
of the recess period, play leaders help 
the children in each group to form into 
conduct 
The 


children in a room in one group, usually 


a line, and then them up to 


their classrooms arrival of all 


in an orderly manner and with no 


stragglers, is to most teachers a very 
feature 


How Play 


our planning 


attractive of our recess plan. 


Di fined In 


tage and for the first few 


Areas Ari 


weeks after the program was started, 


we used slaked lime to mark out bound 
aries on the playground. These lines 
can be applied rather quickly and are 
quite visible, but they must be applied 
before each recess period, for the free 
play recesses for upper grades later on 
obliterate them. After a few weeks, 
play leaders had their own markers such 
bits of 


as odd wood, string, etcetera, 


which guided them. After four or five 
weeks it was no longer necessary to 
have any markers at all 
Play 


placards mounted on poles showing the 


leaders for each room have 


number of the room which is to meet 


at a designated spot. This makes it 


easier for the young children to find 
their own play leaders when they come 
out. The placards are also carried in 
by each room group as the children go 
upstairs after recess The placards 
proved indispensable in the early part 
of the program, but we are already at 
the point where we believe we can dis- 
continue their use. We plan to use 
them during the first month or so of 


each semester. 


Equipment Needs 


Must Be Considered 
I: quipment, 


Obtaining There are 
First, 


the 


two aspects of this problem : 


ordering a sufhcient quantity on 
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“)” account for school supplies; and 
second, having play leaders check out 
equipment at the gym office as needed 
and return it at the end of the period. 
\s for the first aspect, ordering, we 
planned ahead but not quite far enough 
ahead. The principal who wishes to 
start a program of this type will need 
to allot more funds to physical educa 
tion at the beginning of the year. We 
ordered sufficient supplies in the spring 
to start the program in the fall; how 
ever, we are finding now that soccer 
balls, volleyballs, etcetera, 


wear out 


faster than we had anticipated when 
they are used on an outside playground 
day after day. 

Checking out and returning equip 
ment used is a part of the responsibility 
of the play leaders. One leader has 
been placed in charge of the equipment 
in the gym storage room, and one play 
leader for each room reports to draw 
equipment before each supervised-play 
recess period. The classroom of which 
the play leaders are members is dis 
the be 
ginning of the recess; this allows time 


missed five minutes before 
for some to draw out equipment, for 
others to go to rooms to escort children 
downstairs, and for still others to as 
sume posts as monitors on stairways 


and at toilet rooms. 


Plan to Use 
Apparatus Also 

Suitable Games and Activities. In 
our organized play recess, little of the 
apparatus of our playground is used, 
but we are considering a rotating plan 
whereby each room would have a turn 
for a week at a time on some of the 
We have 


found a wealth of suitable games re 


safer pieces of equipment 


quiring very little paraphernalia and 


which young children enjoy. In the 
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list below, the numbers in parentheses 
after the name of the game is a refer 
ence to the item number in the Activity 


which follows this article 


. oe and Rat 
Water 


2), Crossing the 


, Charley Over the 


and Cranes (2, 


Handkerchief (4), Fox and 
Fox and Squirrel (4 Frog 
Have You Seen My 
(5), Magic 

2), Ocean Is Stormy (2) 
Ring Call Ball 
Supper (2), Kun, 
lag (4), Simple 

Relays (1 


Squirrels in ees (2), Squeeze Me (4 


Carpet 


away (4), 
Your 


), Shadow 


(2), Run 


Rabbit .un 
Dodge Ball 


Simple 


Teacher Ball (5) 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Of the Recess Program 

It is too soon to tell what our even- 
tual plans may entail, but we have 
made some evaluations of the program 
as thus far worked out. There are con- 
siderations which make us believe the 
project is worthwhile; and there are 
other effects and problems which must 


be placed on the debit side. 
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Advantages. 


1. There are fewer accidents and injuries 


during pupil-supervised, organized-play 


recesses 


[here is a constructive learning sit 


uation for the lower grade children 


being supervised. They learn how to 


play a wide variety of games, and learn 


how to play with each other 


There is also a constructive learning 


situation for the older pupils who do 


the supervising There 1s opportunity 
lor development ot leadership and ex 
ercise of responsibility 

kind of 


time and attention 


Once organized, this program 


requires less teacher 
than a free-play recess. There are 
that we 


8 not 


many 


days, now have it organized, 


when it even necessary to have 


a teacher on the playground 


There is an observable “leveling” in 


fluence; rowdyism and excessive ex 


penditure of energy are eliminated, 


while at the same time we prevent the 


standing around and non-participation 


always seen in free-play recesses 


Disadvantages. 
EB: ee 


out of 


necessary for play leaders to be 


their classrooms both for train 


ing and for actual duties. In addition, 
own 


| he 


we feel they should have their 


recess, tree trom responsibility 





amount of time 
decreases as the 


but we 


required for 
program 


training 
progresses, 
feel we should not 


eliminate occasional meetings with the 


cannot or 


sponsoring teacher for discussion and 


planning 


conditions on 
the playground it is necessary to dis 


Because of weather and 


continue the program for periods vary- 


ing from a day to a number of weeks 


at a time. Problems of communication 


teachers know 
what kind of a program is 


so that both pupil and 


in operation 
While 


1 \ 
h problems are 


on a particular day thus arise 


not insurmountable, su 


at least troublesome 


It cannot be 


denied that certain values 


in free-play are lost in the supervised 


system rhe leveling influence is not 


entirely on the credit side, for it is 
obvious that children 


rally 


some have natu 


more energy to expend at recess 


time than other 


Largely for this 


reason we have a 


We 


should 


have continued to 


free-play recess in the afternoon 


are not convinced that children 


be under close supervision and control 


throughout the school day 


If interference between groups is to be 


avoided organized-play requires more 


square feet of play area per child than 
free-play. Thus, on a given playground, 


fewer rooms can be accomodated at one 


time 


Pupil-supervised organized-play re- 
cesses offer an entirely practical solu- 
tion to the problem of preventing 
accidents and rowdyism during recess 
periods. Their effectiveness is directly 
the and 


proportional to enthusiasm 


initiative of the sponsoring teacher, the 


In the five year period from September, 


cooperation of contributing classroom 
teachers, and the amount of organiza 
tion and planning. which go into the 
project. 

We 


organized-play 


that 


recesses 


believe pupil-supervised 


will continue 
to demonstrate certain advantages and 
values as long as we continue to put 
time and effort into the program, but 
this type of recess is not a panacea 
that can be put into operation to correct 
certain abuses of the conventional re 
cess and then be left alone to continue 
functioning on its own, Doubtless it is 
not the only type of recess that will 
minimize accidents and rough play. 
But we do find that pupil-supervision 
of organized-play does work, and that 


it is a practical approach, 
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Holidays in Mexico 


Mexican Festivals Provide Interesting 


Settings for Teaching Units 


na recent sabbatical leave in 
Mexico, it was my privilege to acquire 
information which may prove helpful 
and enlightening to teachers interested 
in teaching the culture and customs of 
that country. 

Since holidays are interesting to chil 
dren and adults all over the world, a 
comparison of our holidays with those 
of our good neighbor to the south, will 
enrich our students’ appreciation and 
understanding of Mexico and- bring 
home the universal oneness of people 
regardless of race or country. The oc- 
casions for the holidays and the dates 
of observance differ, but the similarities 
are much greater than the differences. 

In the colorful country of Mexico 
almost every day is a holiday. If you 
were suddenly plopped down into 
Mexico right this minute, things would 
seem quite topsy-turvy ; for, instead of 
having 


summer vacation during the 


A sabbatical leave in Mexico provided 
the writer with a wealth of unusual in- 
formation concerning Mexican holidays. 
Those discussed in this article can be 
used to produce a variety of learning 
experiences in social science, music, and 
art. Mrs. Burroughs, an author of chil- 
dren’s books, teaches art at DuSable 
High School. She has done the illustra- 
tions accompanying the article. 
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@ Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


months of July and August as we do, 


Mexican and children have 
their long holiday at the end of No 


vember and through Christmas season 


teachers 


While we are studying hard for first 


semester finals and shoveling snow, 
Mexican teachers and pupils are clos 
ing their books and preparing to enjoy 


their summer vacation. 


Birthdays Not 
Celebrated 


In Mexico, almost any day you pick 


from the calendar is bound to be a 


holiday, for if it isn’t a national one, 
it is almost certain to be somebody's 
Saint’s Day. Most of the people are 
named after saints. There are St. Juan, 
St. Pablo, St. Margarita, St. Manuel, 
St. Alicia and at 


and sixty odd others. Instead of cele 


least three hundred 


brating birthdays as we do, the saint's 
days are observed with gay parties or 
fiestas. 
Fiestas are similar to our parties 
At a saint’s day fiesta, there is food, 
fun, games, and gaiety. Instead of our 
birthday cake, the important object is 
the piiiata, a colorfully decorated card- 
board animal containing a clay pot 
filled with goodies. It swings from the 
nearest highpoint in the room or the 
blindfolded 


patio, and one at a time 
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children and adults take turns whack 


ing it with a big stick 


The breaking 


of the pijiata is accompanied by squeals 


of joy reminiscent of our pleasure as 


we blow out all the candles on the cake 


Instead of singing “Happy Birthday” 
as we do, they sing “Las Manajiitas,”’ 


which means just about the same thing 
March brings the gay and colorful 


carnival the 


time to many ol 


‘Their 


parades, masked dances, 


towns 


and villages costumes, street 


and brilliant 
fireworks displays are 


the 


reminiscent of 

New 
In the 
markets, artistically colored egy shells, 


famous Mardi Gras of our 


Orleans and of our Halloween 


confetti-filled, are bought by the people 
who empty them at each other in good 
natured fun just as we 
at New Years 


wedding 


throw confetti 


ve or rice at a 


Easter Features 
“Judas” Figures 

In April, the universal solemnity and 
splendor of Easter is observed in 
Mexico as it is in the | 
On the 
black and purple draped cathedrals in 


a spirit Ol penance 


nited States. 


(ood Friday 


people crowd 


On Saturday the market places are 
filled with children and parents shop 
ping for the humorous and_ brightly 


‘ olored “Judas” 


figures. For many 
months, the craftsmen have been busy 
making these symbols of the betrayal. 
They take many forms—devils, clowns, 
animals, and human figures. Grotesque 
yet humorous, they are of every shape 
and size. A closer glance reveals small 
firecrackers tied around the little fig 


When the 
they gather in the patio to light the 


ures 


children get home, 


fuses and toss the Judas figures into 


the air. Amid delighted squeals and 
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shouts, the figures spit and sputter, 
exploding into bits. 
Some of the children visit Tacuba 
Street in Mexico City which 1s famous 
for its display and the burning of giant 
sized figures. Tied to these are gift 
packages which the children and adults 
scramble for. Others make the pil 
grimage to the town of Ixtapalapa, on 
the outskirts of Mexico City, to see 


the famous passion play. 


the black and 
purple is folded away and churches are 


(On Easter morning, 


resplendent with flowers as they re 


ceive the faithful thousands 


The first day of May is dedicated 
to the working people. There are huge 
parades of the various laboring groups 
on the main streets and plazas, and 
speeches lauding the contributions of 
the workers. This is similar to our 
Labor Day in September. 

By the time the sounds of the drums 
and bugles have died down, one’s ears 
are split by the sound of bursting fire 
It is the fourth of May, the 
Day of The Holy Cross or Construc 
tion Workers’ Day. All buildings under 
construction 


crackers. 


suddenly blossom forth 


with crosses, crepe paper streamers, 
Not a bit of work 
is done that day. All the workers are 


guests of 


flowers and vines. 
the building owners, who 


furnish fireworks, food and refresh 


ments. At day’s end, more than the 


fireworks are burned out. 


Teachers Have 
Own Holiday 

In mid-May, on the fifteenth, the 
school teachers are saluted throughout 
the republic. All types of festivities 


are organized to honor Sefor and 
Seiiora Chips, and the children and 


their parents are appreciative in word 
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Pinatas are used 
as “grab bags” at 
celebrations. 


and deed Chey feel that the best trib 
ute that can be paid to their maestros 
and maestras 1s to promise to continue 
in their footsteps and to learn as much 
as possible for the good and advance 
On that day, 
loaded 


and gifts 


ment of their country. 


teachers go home down with 


fruit, flowers, 


We celebrate the birthdays of our 


two greatest Americans during the 


month of February, while our Mexican 


neighbors salute their two greatest 


statesmen during the month of July 


Observed as solemn national holidays 


with patriotic meetings, speeches, and 
parades are the anniversaries of the 
deaths of Benito Juarez and Father 
Miguel Hidalgo 


leader in the struggle 


Juarez was a revered 
for Mexican in 
dependence and Hidalgo was a parish 
priest who took a leading part in the 
established the re 


revolution which 


public 


Observed also in July is Children’s 
Day or the Feast of Corpus Christi 
Dressed in native regional costumes, 
the children go to church in the morn 
ing and parade and picnic in the parks 


in the afternoon. They carry or wear 
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the mulitos, little burros made of corn 


shucks. 


In September Mexican flags of red, 
white, and green appear — first on the 


bicycles of errand boys, next on the 
busses, streetcars, and taxis, then in 
the windows of houses and shops, and 
finally in the windows of big stores 
and on the flagpoles of tall buildings 
It is September 16, the Day of Inde 
pendence People crowd the main 
streets and plazas of every town and 
village and celebrate with long, splendid 
parades and speeches in the shadows 
of important patriotic monuments \t 
night, there are magnificent displays of 


pyrotechnics 


Honor Contributions 
Of Indian Ancestors 
October 12 


For us Chri 


In Mexico, it is the 


honors 
topher Columbus 
which honors the 


Day of the Races 


Indian tribes. Many people of Mexico 
are to this day of fairly pure Indian 
blood 


Indian 


\ great many more are of mixed 


and Spanish blood; a large 


percentage are of fairly pure Spanish 


blood. Despite these variations of In 
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dian ancestry everyone celebrates with 
gusto the Day of the Races to express 
appreciation for the valuable contribu 
the 


tions of Indian to 


Mexican civil 
ization 
Similar to 
November 
the Dead 


Memorial 


which 


our Day is 


first, is the Day of 
The Mexican people have 
a somewhat different 


death 


attitude toward 
There is not the extreme grief 


which we commonly 


the 


passing of a loved one. Death is looked 


express at 


upon as a natural ending to life, and 


while there 1s 


a certain amount of sad 


ness attached to a bereavement, there 


is also a sense of the 


the 


rejoicing that 


departed soul has tinished with 


mundane troubles of this mortal world 
In the 
sold 


candy 


markets and the bakeries are 


the colorfully decorated 


sugar 


skulls or calaveras, The buyer's 


name is inscribed on the forehead to 
remind him that one day he 


skull. ¢ 


also calle d 


too will be 


a grinning artoon or com 


sheets, 


calaveras, in which 


Calaveros add a lighter tone to “days 
of the dead.” 


prominent figures are depicted as skel- 
etons, are sold. 
In many the 


panteons or cemeteries where they keep 


places, people visit 
all-night vigils at the graves of their 
loved ones. At home, fiestas are held 
with special suppers where the dead 
bread or pan de los muertos is eaten 
and where the calaveras are displayed 


The 


tives are cooked and eaten while their 


favorite foods of deceased rela 


lives and deeds are recalled to mind 

In mid-November, the postman 
hands you your mail with a_ broad 
smile. He hands you a small card which 
reminds you that it is the twelfth, the 
Most 


with a 


Day of the Postman. 
the 


families 


remember postman small 


gift or gratuity on his special day. 


Christmas Season Is 
Both Solemn and Gay 


December 12 is the Day of Mary 


the Virgin, signalling the beginning ot 
the Christmas season. From all parts 
of Mexico, groups of pilgrims make 
their way to the Shrine of Guadalupe 
in Mexico City. They come by plane, 
train, bus, bicycle, and burro. Some 


come many miles on foot. From a 
certain point some come on bruised and 
bleeding knees. The poor and the rich, 
the healthy and the afflicted, all come 
to receive Mary’s blessing. This date 
also marks the beginning of the posadas 
or Christmas parties which extend right 
up to New Years Day. 

\t the posadas, the guests participate 
in a procession led by a couple carry 
ing the scene of the Nativity around 
the room or around the house. Songs 
similar to our carols are sung by the 
marchers as they carry lighted tapers 
\ highlight The 


Christmas guests 


is the breaking of 
the 
scramble for assorted gifts. 


piiata, where 
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Santa Claus does not come to Mex- 
ican children on Christmas morning 
as he comes to us, nor is he of as 
great importance. In Mexico the Three 
Kings take the place of Santa Claus 
On January 6, twelve days after Christ- 
mas, they come to place gifts in the 
shoes of the children who have been 
good. If they have been naughty, they 
wake to find a bundle of switches in 
their shoes. On this date also, a cake 
is baked which contains a small por 
The 


person who receives the slice of cake 


celain figure of the Christ Child. 


containing the doll or mujsieca has to 
entertain all the guests at a fiesta three 
weeks from that date 
Thus we 


New 


much 


the Year, 
the 


Certainly we 


come to 


celebrated in Mexico very 


same as in our country. 
are closer to our Mexican neighbors by 
knowing something about their culture 


and holiday observations 


Building Lessons 
Around Holidays 


\s has been suggested above, class 


room observance of our own holidays 
can be used as starting points for a 
study of the corresponding Mexican 
holidays. Such a start may serve to 
introduce a geography unit on Mexico, 
a history lesson on Latin America, or 
an art unit centered around the Mex 
ican mood 

If this unit is studied around Easter 
time, a class may make their own Judas 
figures of papier-mache and cardboard 


These 


mobiles or 


boxes then, can be used as 


stabiles. 
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Judas figures are highlights of the Easter 
season. 


At Christmas time, why not have a 


Mexican Christmas? The class might 


stage a posada party. A nativity scene 


may be created in art and a procession 


held with the children singing the sa 


cred carols. This can conclude with a 


gay fiesta and the breaking of a pifata 


made from a large flowerpot, card 


board, and crepe papet Instead of 


Santa Claus, children dressed as the 


Three Kings can dramatize the bring 


ing of the gifts. 


These are but a few general 


gestions for making classroom use of 


our knowledge about Mexican festivals 


Imaginative teachers who know the 


interests of their particular pupils will 


surely come forth with other, richer 


1¢ leas. 





A Bulletin Board Project 
For Upper-Grade Pupils 


Bulletin boards can be interesting 


and educational projects involving a 


\t Vanderpoel 


School the display on the large bulletin 


large number of pupils 


board in our first-floor corridor is 
planned, developed, and changed every 
weeks. 


two Its aim is to tell pupils 


what goes on in other classrooms and 
to develop unity within the school 
Recently the upper-grade social 


called 
work up the bull tin board display. We 


studies classes were upon to 
immediately engaged in discussions to 
find a topic which everyone would find 
interesting. November presents so 
many dates of great importance that 
it was natural the discussions should 
turn to these. Our theme developed 


talks: 
People and Very 


from these “Very Important 


Dates.” 
Once the theme was selected the pupils 


Important 


entered enthusiastically into the prob- 


lem of choosing the most important 
people and dates to represent the month 


of November. 


Pupils Select Dates 

To Be Developed 
\ portion of the blackboard was set 

For the 


few days the pupils were busily refer- 


aside for suggestions. next 
ring to calendars, social studies texts, 
reference books, etcetera, in a friendly 
competition to provide acceptable sub- 
jects. When we finally settled down to 
discuss those we would use, we were 


all surprised to find so many important 
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dates and important people associated 
with November. 


All of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 


grade classes voted for those dates 


and persons they considered most 
important, the results including both 
generally important dates and ones of 
interest to school children. Committees 
were formed to develop specific dates 
or persons. In each class short stories, 
drawings, oral reports, and class dis- 
cussions evolved from the committees. 
When all of this work was gathered, 
we had a wealth of material — more 
than could possibly be used on one 


bulletin board. 

How were we to evaluate and choose 
the best material? This, of course, was 
done by the students themselves. They 
decided on a list of qualifications for 
each project: 

Does it tell the story? 


Will it attract attention? 


Will the smaller 
terested ? 


children also be in- 


Is the work carefully and accurately 
completed ? 


How a bulletin project developed into 
a social studies lesson integrating numer- 
ous art and language communication 
activities is explained in this article. Mrs. 
Johnson, social studies teacher at the 
Vanderpoel School, treats her subject 
briefly yet completely enough to provide 
other resourceful teachers with a plan 
for an interesting unit. 
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()n the basis of the above, the pupils 
decided that pictures would best illus 
trate our theme for the school bulletin 
board. A layout committee represent 
ing all three grades then proceeded to 
mount the pictures with a blue border 
on a white background. They mounted 
the November page from a commercial 
calendar in the center of the board 
and ran red ribbons from the dates on 
the calendar to the appropriate illus 


trations 


Classroom Displays Use 
Other Materials 


Interesting stories and other mate 


rials not used for the bulletin board 


were discussed in class and saved be 


cause we decided we would like to 


display all this work later on in 


our 
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room where there was adequate space 
for the stories and the pictures 
When the bulletin board display was 
completed, it was pertinent, easily un 
derstood by all grades, and effective 
Each 


had in 


youngster in all three classes 


some way contributed to the 


planning of this bulletin board, and 


had acquired a greater knowledge of 
November 


through the years. It was a thoroughly 


important happenings in 


rewarding experience for all of us 
\lready 


astic pupils are suggesting some tuture 


some of our more enthusi 


month as a storehouse of important 
happenings in history. However, we'll 
probably get back to more routine social 
and 


studies, leave the discovery of 


important dates to some other classes 
who might wish to follow in our 


footsteps. 





News in Education 


Chicago Teachers College 
European Study Tour 
The 


sponsoring its second annual European 


Chicago ‘Teachers College 1s 
study 


this 


tour in comparative education 


summer It will be conducted 
by Dr. David Kopel, 


chool at 


again director 


of the graduate Chicago 


leachers College irom July $+ to 


September a 1956 
Che study group will travel through 


England, Wales, 
Denmark, 


Scotland, 
Holland, 


Switzerland, 


Norway, 
Sweden, France, 


\ustria, and with 


mayor 


stops for school-visits, sightseeing, 
shopping, and entertainment scheduled 
in London, Cambridge, Oxford, Glas 


gow, Edinburgh, Stockholm, Copen- 
frankfurt, 
The 


other 


Amsterdam, laris, 
Zurich 


mecluc 


hagen, 


bremen, and Vienna 


itinerary also various 


places famous for historic, cultural, o1 


interest such as Stratford-on 
Avon, the 


the Rhine 


scenk 
fjord country in Norway, 
and 


\lps, Salz 


River valley, Geneva 


Interlaken, the Bavarian 
berg, and the Hague 

Members of the tour can earn three 
undergraduate 
held 


and 


hours of graduate ot 


credit in each of two courses : 


Human 
first 


Comparative Education 


Relations in Teaching. In the 
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course attention will be focused on 


curricula and other educational pra 
tices as they relate to national aspira 
tions, customs, and socio-economic 
conditions. The second course will pro 
vide guided observations of people and 
institutions designed to increase self 
understanding and skill in promoting 
behavior by 


harmonious, purposeful 


individuals and groups 

\s a special feature of the program, 
the study group will participate in the 
Ninth World Conference of the New 
Kducation Fellowship at Utrecht, 
Holland. Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
Dr. Margaret Mead are 
eminent persons invited to address the 


and 


among the 


conference. 

The group will depart by chartered 
plane from New York for London on 
July 1, 1956, and will from 
\msterdam to New York by plane on 
September 1. 


return 


Transportation and all 
other expenses for the entire period of 
fifty-seven days in Iurope are included 
in the tour price of $1398. Since the 
size of the group limited to 


about twenty, early reservations are 


will be 


recommended. 
\ detailed 


tour and of several extension trips for 


itinerary of the study 
those who can remain in Europe, as 
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Chicago representatives at the White House Conference on Education pose with 
other prominent Illinois delegates. Left to right: John M. Fewkes, Chicago Teachers 
Union president; Mrs. James Mason, Citizens School Committee; State Representative 
Charles Clabaugh; Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, Board of Education member; Mrs. Walter 
Berner, Chicago Region P.T.A.; Dr. Eileen Stack, DuSable High School principal; 
John Buford, National Education Association president; and Carl Megel, American 
Federation of Teachers president. Chicago Superintendent Benjamin Willis, appointed 
a delegate by the Governor, was unable to attend. 


well as reservations or other corres 3. The United States Supreme Court 


sued decrees declaring that racial seg 


pondence relating to the plan should 
be sent to Dr. David Kopel, Chicago 
leachers College, 6800 South Stewart 


Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 


Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1955 
\s in previous years, the. ducation 


Press \ssociation’s Edpress New 


tter has published the ten major 
educational events which occurred dur 
the past year Chey are 


Some 500,000 persons in forty-eight 
tates and the territories took part in 
mferences prior to the White House 
ference on Education, examining 
losely state and local problems of public 


tor 
wor 


Eighteen hundred delegates assembled 

Washington for the Conterence, the 
first such meeting in the history of the 
United States and approved “increased 


federal participation in education.’ 
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regation in public education must end 


so0onl 

Dr. Herold Hunt, former Chicago 
school superintendent became Under 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare the first time so high a post 
has been given to a man who know 
the every-day problems of schools and 
colleges 

Business and industry set up their ow: 
aid-to-education plans reflected in the 
establishment of the National Merit 
Scholarship Foundation and grants by 
| sso, Shell, Kastman kK odak, and other 
busine concern 

Educator Kamil 1 reading iv 
truction methods i he early grace 
following an attack by Rudolf Fle 
who advance he notion that most 


elementary chool children can't read 


Congr failed te nact President 
] 1 enhowert school construc 
tion, despite a great build-up for the 


proposal by the administration 
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8, Millions of school children received 
Salk anti-polio vaccine in one of history’s 
greatest dreaded 


mass attacks on a 


disease 
The National Citizens Commission for 
the Publix Schools, 
the creation of 


aiter stimulating 
thousands of 


comunittees, ended five years of activity 


citizens 


Despite the many problems that plagued 
public education, some 1,138,000 teach 
ers and other types of school personnel 
provided instruction to 22,101,00 ele- 
mentary and 8,472,000 secondary school 
pupils in the public 
United States 


schools of the 


Announce Principal's 
Certificate Examination 

The Chicago Board of Examiners 
has announced the authorization of a 
regular examination for the certificate 
of principal to be held on December 
27 and 28, 1956. The deadline for 
filing applications for the examination 
is 12:00 noon of Tuesday, November 
27, 1956. Requirements for admission 
to the examination are specified in the 
Circular of Information of the Board 
of Examiners, 


Special Education 
In the High Schools 


Separate examinations for high- 


school certificates in the teaching of 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing, the blind, 
the partially sighted, the mentally 
handicapped, or the physically handi 
capped including hospital and home 
instruction are no longer being offered. 
Teachers who may wish to be assigned 
or transferred to such classes in the 
high schools must have a valid Chicago 
high-school certificate in a subject area 
and present evidence of required credits 
in teaching the handicapped 
Elementary teachers of the deaf who 
desire to teach the deaf in high school 
must secure a high-school certificate in 
a subject field. A high-school teacher 
now teaching an academic subject who 
desires to transfer to the program for 
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the deaf must complete thirty semester 
hours of special training in the field 
and file those credits with the 
of Examiners. 


soard 


‘The same is true for each field of 
special education. When the teacher is 
qualified he may apply to the 
of Teacher Personnel 
work 


schools. 


sureau 
for transfer to 
such in a specific school or 

Vacancies at the high school level 
in special education exist at present in 
classes for the deaf and the mentally 
handicapped ; occasional vacancies oc- 
cur in classes for the blind, the partially 
seeing, and the physically handicapped. 
Klementary teachers are needed in 
all fields of work with exceptional 
children, They must have the regular 
certificate for the grade level at which 
they wish to work and file college 
credits in teaching of a particular type 
of handicapped child. 

Required courses for teachers of the 
deaf, hard-of-hearing, blind, partially 
seeing, and mentally handicapped are 
offered by the Chicago Teachers Col 
lege in programs leading to the master’s 
degree in education and may be used 
for semester-hour credit on the salary 
scale. Course offerings are described 
in the Graduate Catalog of the College. 

Detailed statements of the require 
ments for teachers of special education 
available from the Department 
of Special Education of the Chicago 
Public Schools. Teachers interested in 
such work at either the elementary or 
high school level are invited to confer 
with the Department by telephoning 
DEarborn 2-7801, Extension 201, for 
an appointment. 


Federal Offices Provide 
Tour for Civics Classes 

Students of government and civics 
are being given the opportunity of 
taking an escorted tour through the 
Federal Courts, the United States 


are 
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\ttorney’s Office, the Office of 
Federal 


the 
Bureau of Investigation, the 
Bureau of Narcotics, the Secret Service 
(Office, and the Chicago Post Office 

hese tours are now being made and 
will continue until June, 1956. Teach 
ers contemplating taking students on 
this tour should plan groups of not 
more than twenty-five in number. Tours 
begin at 9:30 a. m. and end shortly 
after 4:00 p. m. Cafeteria luncheon 
facilities are available in the Post Office 
Building at nominal prices 

Sponsors of high school groups wish 
ing to take advantage of the tour may 
contact Thomas McFadden 
by telephone (Harrison 7-4700, Exten 
sion 570) or by letter addressed to him 
at the Office of the United States 
\ttorney, Northern District of Illinois, 
450 United States Court House, Chi 
Illinois 


»ergeant 


cago, 


Observe Brotherhood 
Week February 19-25 


John G, Sevcik, executive committee 
member of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and Brotherhood 
Week chairman for the state of Illinois, 
has announced the observance of Broth 
erhood Week during February 19-26, 
1956 

First observed in 1934 with 300 
communities participating, brotherhood 
W eek annually 
under the sponsorship of the National 
(onterence ot 
that than 
10,000 American communities join in 


has been celebrated 
Christians and Jews 


since date. ‘Today more 


the observance 

Mr. Sevcik declared 
United States today 
people 


that in the 
relations between 
who worship differently are 
Chere 


is a growing awareness that it is just 


better than they have ever been. 


common decency to give all people the 
same respect, the same opportunity for 
and 
that we want for 


education economic advancement 


ourselves. 
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The National 


nounces a series of six 


Conference also an 
revised human 
relations teaching guides for schools 
njoying wide circulation and proving 
helpful to thousands of teachers 
throughout the nation, these pamphlets 
are geared to year-round classroom 
teaching. Their titles are: JIuman Ii 
lations in the Primary Grades, Human 
Relations in the Intermediate Grades, 
Human Relations in the Junior High 
School, Human Relations in the Sento 
High School, Human Relations in the 
Independent School, and Human ki 
lations in the College and Universities. 
Single copies are free upon request 
In quantity they are priced at $2.00 
per hundred. 

These pamphlets together with infor 
mation relative to Brotherhood Week 
Observance for 1956 can be obtained 
from the National Conference of Chris 
tians and Jews, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Pen Pals Available for 
Student Correspondence 

Teachers who wish to establish’ pen 
friendships between their pupils and 
pupils in lands can do so 
through the facilities of the Interna 
tional Friendship League, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, 


foreign 


Soston, Massachusetts 

The League, which is a non-profit, 
non-commercial, 
tional 


educa 
organization, points out that 
experience has shown that school boys 


non-sectarian 


and girls who have made pen friends 
in other countries have improved in 
their work in geography, history, civics, 
letter writing, and other subjects. The 
League has lists of names from 137 
countries the 


and territories of free 


world. 


Fellowships Available 
For High School Teachers 


To help offset the dangerous cutback 


in science teaching at the secondary 
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for the critical 
Shell 
has an- 


level a basic reason 
shortage of graduate scientists 
Companies Foundation, Inc., 
nounced a broad program of recogni- 
tion fellowships for high school teach 
science and mathematics. 


ers of 

hrough the program, worked out 
with the cooperation of leading edu 
helds, the 
underwrite 


cational associations in the 


Foundation — will summet 
seminars at Stanford and Cornell uni- 


The 


fellowship recipients will receive travel 


versities for sixty teachers yearly 


allowances, all tuition expenses, living 
and 
$500 in cash to make up for the loss 


costs on the university campus, 


of potential summer earnings. 


\ccording to H. J 
division manager, the program seeks to 


Underwood, 


Inspire those science teachers who, in 
turn, can best inspire the scientists and 
science teachers of tomorrow. The plan 
studies 


was developed as a result of 


which showed a rapid decline in the 
number of college 


the field of 


graduates entering 
science teaching 


Last year, according to surveys, 


\merican colleges turned out 57 per 
cent fewer high school science teachers 
fewer mathematics 


and 51 per cent 


teachers than in 1950. Because of the 
science teacher shortage 


half the high 


country now have no classes in physics 


acute 
than 


more 
schools in the 


or chemistry 

Similarly, since 1900 the percentage 
of students studying algebra in the 
high schools has fallen from 56 per 
cent to 24 per cent; geometry students 
have dropped from 27 per cent to 11 
per cent. Today only 4.3 per cent study 
physics as against nearly 19 per cent 
some 55 years ago. 

The Foundation hopes to stimulate 
greater interest in these neglected fields 
by helping to focus public attention on 
the critical shortage of teachers and to 


induce others to do something. 
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Mathematics, physics or chemistry 
teachers with five years of experience 
and known leadership ability will be 
eligible for the fellowships. In additiot 
to teachers, present heads of depart 
ments or supervisors with good back 
grounds in mathematics, chemistry, or 
physics who previously were teachers 
are eligible. ‘Thirty teachers trom west 
of the Mississippi River will attend the 
eight-week Stanford program, while 
thirty from east of the Mississippi will 
be invited to a similar six-week series 
of courses at Cornell. Final selection 
will be the responsibility of Stanford 


and Cornell universities 


Che programs will include graduate 


level classes, lectures by outstanding 
scientists, and visits to modern indus 
trial installations and research labora 


tories 


Further information and application 


blanks are available at the Shell Com 
, 50 West 50th 
York 20, N. Y. 


panies Foundations, Ine 
New 


treet, 


Income Tax Deductions 
For Summer School Costs 


Recent rulings have clarified some 


income tax questions of special im 
Costs of attend 


deductible 


portance to teat hers 


ing summer school are 


expenses only if such attendance 1 


required for renewal of certificate and 


continuing in one’s present position 


Presumably this would apply to tem 
porary employees 


fulfilling require 


ments for permanent assignments 


\mounts paid by a teacher for a 


substitute teacher are deductible 


For offi ial 


information in this regard, see 


also 


under certain conditions. 
yout 
district internal revenue office or Y our 


Federal Tax, 


twenty-five cents f 


Income available for 


from the Superin 


tendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 





Periodicals 


“Five Fallacies About Modern Educa- 
tion.” By Ernest O. Melby, The New York 
Times Magazine, November 27, 1955. 

Melby, dean of New York Univer 
sity’s School of Education, offers many 
facts to contradict several widespread 
criticisms of our public schools which, 
he says, are based on erroneous con 
clusions. ‘There are five persistent 
fallacies about modern education which 
undermine public confidence: (1) 
‘Today's schools are not good as those 
of the (2) 
tion causes juvenile delinquency, (3) 
Schools and we 


cannot afford to spend more on edu- 


past, Progressive educa 


cost too much now 
cation, (4) Private schools are always 
better than public schools, and (5) 
European schools are superior to those 


in America 

In defending the status of current 
American public education, Melby, 
nevertheless, admits its imperfections. 
Modern 
tional problems whose solution will re 
the most 
study. But the solution of these prob 


schools face serious educa 


quire painstaking scientific 
lems will not mean giving up our policy 
of education for all, rejecting modern 
educational procedure, reverting to 
worn-out patterns of teacher education, 
or turning over our schools to people 


who know only subjects and not chil- 
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Chicago Teachers College 
dren. The author concludes that, to a 
considerable extent, the dynamism of 
\merican economic life has been the 
result of the power of American cre 
ative education. 


“Baby Sitter or Real Teacher?” By 
James L. McMahon. NEA Journal, No- 
vember, 1955. 

Substitute teaching remains one of 
today’s persistent school problems. 
McMahon, a high school teacher, sug 
gests ways for making better use of 
this temporary service in the classroom. 
How effective the substitute teacher 
will be depends largely on the help of 
the regular teacher. According to 
McMahon the key to success is plan- 
ning assignments for the substitute 
work program. Work projects that 
coincide with class units should always 
be prepared for the eventual absence. 
Such a plan is especially suitable for 
“one-day stands.” If the regular teach 
er should be absent for a longer period, 
the work project will give the substitute 
an opportunity to review the subject 
before continuing with it. 


Other procedures are matters of 


classroom management, such as con 
struction of a seating chart and the 
appointment of a class chairman. Bas 


ically, good substitute teaching depends 
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on the good classroom management 
and capable administrative planning of 
the regular teacher. 


“Washington TV Goes from Boom to 
Bust.” By Carl F. Hansen. School Execu- 
tive, November, 1955. 


Classroom television is becoming a 


feature attraction in the education 


press. Reported experiments present 


both positive and negative findings, 


much depending upon the frame of 
reference used in designing the pur- 
pose of Particular 
attention is being given to the instal- 


experimentation, 


lation of the medium as an integral 
teaching instrument. 


The article by Hansen capably de- 
scribes the problems of teaching by 
TV in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools It is a success and failure 
In 1954, after three years, the 
['V experiment which involved the use 


story 


of classroom teachers in regular as- 
signments apparently was proving to 
be a successful venture ‘Two. basic 
hypotheses were set up in the search 
for an answer to the question “Does it 
pay to teach by television?” 

\ more recent answer, after a thor- 


ough appraisal, is in the negative 
However, as a result of the extended 
experiment, certain principles are sub 
(1) 
is justified only if it 
brings experiences, materials, and 
teaching skills which the regular teach- 


mitted to guide further inquiry: 
classroom T\ 


er is not prepared to supply; (2) class 


room TV should have intrinsic value 


as a learning experience rather than 
(3) TV 


teachers must be selected carefully for 


serve as a teaching crutch; 


personality, training, and experience ; 
(4) TY 


signed to meet 


and teaching should be de 


short-term needs and 
interests of pupils and teachers in the 
and should not be 


classroom over 


worked 
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“College Freshmen’s Ignorance of 
American History.” By Preston B. Albright. 
School and Society, November 12, 1955. 


College freshmen are still ignorant 


of American history. From time to 


time history professors are amazed 
when they discover entering freshmen 
score poorly on tests for historical 
facts presumably learned in high school 
Professor Albright of Ohio's 


Miami University found his 86 history 


courses. 


freshmen so seriously deficient in 


historical information as to impair 
intelligent listening to lectures or par 
ticipation in discussions 

\ number of advanced 


for “this pathetic 


reasons are 
state of affairs’ 
school policy of no failures, progressive 
education, and just plain poor teach 
Notwithstanding the 


formances in 


ing. poor per 


these examinations, a 


conclusive evaluation of achievement 


in high school history must include 


not only the acquisition of historical 


facts but also the attainment of the 
several objectives generally recognized 


in the social sciences 


“Trends in High School Chemistry.” 
By Dorothy W. Gifford, Journal of Chem- 
ical Education, September, 1955. 


Changes are taking place in the 
objectives and content of the college 


‘The 


changes are attributed to the influence 


preparatory courses in chemistry 


of College Entrance Examination 
Board and college courses which stress 
the student’s ability to “think chem 
ically.” 

In the traditional chemistry course, 
the premium was placed on the mem 
orization of masses of facts. The cur 
rent trend is to require fewer factual 
details and to demand instead a greater 
understanding of broad chemical prin 
ciples and facts, evidenced by the 
student’s ability to apply these facts 


and principles in new and different 
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All this 
of greater difficulty and more meaning 
the 


situations promises a course 


than old-fashioned, memory type 
class still prevalent in many high 


schools and colleges 


“The Myth of Adolescent Culture.” By 
Frederick Elkin and William A. Westley. 
American Sociological Review, December, 


1955. 


Is there really an adolescent culture 


characterized by suffering from a 


“storm and stress” which results from 
the 


\ccording 


a unique age-grade position in 
\merican social 


to ty 


structure ? 
wo McGill University sociologists, 
from theit 


data investigation of “Sub 


urban ‘Town’ in Canada 


other 
that the 
adolescent 


and 
empirical  stucie suggest 
characterization of culture 
commonly advanced in sociological lit 


empirical data do not deny the existence 


erature needs to be questioned 


ol psychological tensions and distinc 
tive interests among teen-agers; how 
ever, the findings, at least among these 
middle-class groups studied — appar 
ently indicate that the current model of 
adolescent 


culture is without adequate 


foundation 


\s such contradictory studies are 
reported, it may become necessary to 
re-examine the basic assumptions which 
are implicit in the prevailing popular 
characterization of the adolescent peer 
group. If subsequent sociological re 
search should continue to verify the 
direct contradiction of accepted views 
on the overt and behavioral aspects of 
adolescent activity, some changes would 
be called for in educational practices 
pertinent to problems of socialization 
culture 


arising in teen-age 


“The Teaching Profession Tomorrow.” 
By Burton W. Gorman. School and So- 
ciety, October 29, 1955. 

What does the future have in store 
for the teaching profession? The au- 
thor’s crystal ball reveals that teachers 
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will enter an 
utopian era, one in which professional 
standards and considerations will rival 
those of medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing. 


in the decades ahead 


Although the pedagogical good 
life envisioned will hardly be realized 
in this century, in view of the public 
lethargy which often results in hap 
hazard and inadequate school financing 
and the bargain-counter approach to 
teacher recruitment, it is interesting to 
note what is said to be destined for the 
future. 

The fully professional teacher of 
tomorrow will begin at a salary of 
$4,000 and reach a maximum of 
$10,000. The increments in 
salary, however, will require continua 


annual 


tion of a high level of professional 
service. By no means will the material 
rewards be obtained easily in this pro 
fessional paradise. A minimum teacher 
preparation program of six years will 
include a bachelor’s degree, a_ paid 
internship or apprenticeship of 
year, and the master’s degree. 


one 


Provisional certificates may be se 
cured with a bachelor’s degree plus a 
Full benefits 


under permanent certification will re 


year of apprenticeship. 


quire periodic supplementation of pro 


fessional work. Finally, the author 
predicts that the professional life of 
the future teacher will reflect greater 
interest in organizational activity. Per 
sonal will equal those of 
lawyers and physicians. And the teach 


libraries 


ing profession will be composed largely 
of teachers who enjoy reading and 
keeping abreast of the literature bear 
ing upon their individual teaching 
interests. 


“Using Mathematics Recreations in the 
Junior High School.” By Arthur J. Hall. 
The Mathematics Teacher, November, 
1955. 


An in-service seminar for mathe- 


matics teachers has explored success- 
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fully the use of “mathematics recrea 
tions” as a teaching aid to the better 
attainment of proper attitudes and ap 
preciations regarding mathematics, and 
also the greater achievement of other 
The mathematics teachers 
hundred 


objectives 


devised several recreations, 
games and simple puzzles, to be in 
corporated in junior high school learn 
ing activities. Numerous occasions in 
indicated 


where these interesting activities may 


arithmetic and algebra are 


be employed with good results 


The basic principle underlying the 
learning facilitators is pupil interest 
Non-achievers as well as superior stu 
stand to this 


treatment has 


dents gain from novel 


Formal research been 
done to determine the effect of mathe 
matical recreations on achievement in 
algebra and geometry. On final exam 
inations the experimental group made 


significantly superior grades 


“Home School Cooperation for Better 
Readers.” By Mary E. Polhemus. Ele- 
mentary English, November, 1955. 

One of the several factors contrib 
uting to reading achievement is a good 
home environment. The author, a sixth 
grade teacher, describes a successful 
plan designed to utilize often neglected 
home resources as a means of improv 
ing reading accomplishment. 
tionnaire 


A ques 


survey which indicated the 


accessibility and use of reading ma 


terials in the home and the nature of 


existing parent-child relationships in 
the area of reading served as a starting 
this home and 


point for program of 


school « ooperation 

\n important feature of the program 
is enlisting family help to develop the 
child’s habit of reading 
Reading to children in the home with 


recreational 
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out any attempt to teach subject matter 
is encouraged. To help parents in this 
the school pro 


vides authoritative pamphlets and books 


< ooperative venture, 


on the general problems of reading 
and offers guidance in the choice of 
good literature for children 


“Developing Map Skills in Elementary 
Schools.” By Harriett Chace. 
Education, November, 1955. 


After two years of cooperative study 


Social 


and systematic experimentation, teach 
ers of an elementary school in Centet 
ville, Massachusetts, have discovered a 
selected 


more effective teach 


skills in 
the study was devoted to the develop 
skills. ‘The skills 


toward two objec 


way to 


social studies. One phase ot 


ment ot map map 


were aimed mayor 


tives: training im map reading and 


using maps as sources of information 

Che practical findings of this experi 
ment are worthwhile as guiding prin 
ciples to elementary teachers seeking 


to improve their instruction in social 


studies skills. Centerville teachers 
found that planned work in map skills 
may be initiated at the first grade level 
if the right presentation is used. In 
map work at all levels constant appeal 
was made to the child's own environ 
ment and experience 


Map symbols 


order of reality 


were introduced in 
pictures, semi-pictorial representations, 
and finally 


were used 


abstract representations 
By the time a child has com 
pleted grade six, he should be able to 
interpret most keys arid 


maps using 


symbols, and to use various map pro 


yections. 

This is a commendable example of 
fruitful endeavor resulting from a co 
operative in service effort to solve local 
curriculum problems 





New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 

Life Cycle of a Duck 
minutes 
Film Bureau, 
Chicago 4, Ill 
Shows the life 
duck. Excellent for showing the activity of 
a precocial bird immediately upon hatching 
North 
fowl, the usefulness of 
this film is somewhat limited 


16 mm sound, 12 


International 


Blvd., 


rental rates 


In . 7 | 


Color, 


Jac k son 


history of the muscovy 


Since the muscovy is not a native 
American wild water 
It is well done, 
suitable for use in 


and is and senior 


Sanders 


junior 


schools James M 


high 


Chipmunk and His Bird Friends 
12 minutes 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E 
Chicago 4, Ill 


of the activities 


16 mm 


sound Color, rental rates. Inter 


national 
Blvd., 


ome 


Jackson 


of the chipmunk are 
Included 
are several common winter birds and squir 


shown and others are mentioned 
shown and their 
The commentary 
primary level. It should 


J arne 5 M 


rels Feeding stations are 
value and interest implied 
is suitable for the 
interest children Sanders 
Weights and 
14 minut 


Educational 


Measures. 1 reel. 16 mm 
Black and white, $62.50. 
Clark 
Wil 


sound 
john R 


Films, 1150 


collaborator 
Britannica 


Wilmette, Ill 


accents 


Encyclopedia 
mette Ave.; 
This film 


measurements and sl the 


need for accurat 
role played by 
Attention 


is called to the meaning of area and volume, 


weights and measures in daily life 


and how we measure them, as well as to 


length and weight. The film provides moti 


vation and material for upper grade dissus 


sion on measurement Jerorme Sachs 
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10 minutes 
International 
Blvd., 


Clouds Above. 16 mm sound 
Black and white, rental rates. 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Chicago 4, IIL. 

Covers the four basic cloud types with no 
reference to altitude 
evaporation and 
Suitable for 


students 


Jac kson 


levels and explains 
very clearly. 
and senior high school 


Jarne sM 


condensation 
junior 
Sanders 


10 minutes 
International 


Jackson Blvd., 


River of Ice. 16 mm sound 
Black and white, rental rates 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Exhibits the beautiful and dramatic history 
of the annual summer breakup of the valley 
portion of a glacier. Shows the ice dam 
across the valley, the lake behind with float- 
ing icebergs, and finally the collapse of the 
dam, the outflow of the water, and the dis- 
integration of the dam. This film is suitable 
for the upper grades, but there should be 
instruction 
other aspects of glaciers 


James M. Sanders 


accompanying film to cover the 


Time-Lapse Photography. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 10 minutes. Color, $100. Producer 
John Ott, Jr. Distributed by International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill 


An interesting, non-technical film on the 
making of time-lapse motion pictures. Mr 
Ott is eminently qualified for this task since 
he is one of the recognized authorities in the 
field The film gives an 
time-lapse photography and its usefulness in 
growth studies, followed by a demonstration 


Jac k son 


explanation of 


of techniques and equipment. Growth se 
quences of excellent color and photography 


serve to sustain interest throughout the film 
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Some additional scenes showing set-up and 
operation of equipment would have added to 
the film’s interest, especially for more mature 
best 


advantage by high school and college classes, 


viewer This film may be used to 


as by camera club groups 


Herbert F 
World's Largest Telescope One reel. 16 


Black and white, 
, Visual Education 


Park, N y 


The central theme of the film is the me 


as well 


Lamp 


mm sound. 11 minutes 
$50. Knowledge Builders 


Building, Floral 


} 


chanical precision involved in the manufac 


ture of the mirror of the 200-inch tele scope 


at Mount Palomar Phe physical principles 


underlying the telescope or optical systems 


film, im short, 


“World's 


but rather with some aspects and 


are hardly mentioned Vhe 


does not deal with the Largest 
Delescope 
methods of precision lens grinding and polish 
ing Operation The film may be useful as 
an introduction to some phases ot the me 
chanical arts, but it does not introduce any 
value 


thing of terms ot astronomy orf 


optics Ralph Vesecky 

Fiesta. 1 reel 
Color 
Milk 


16 mm sound. 8% minutes 
| vaporated 


Films 


Educational Collaborator 
\ssociation 
Adams St., 


Association Inc., 


Chicago, Ill 


Chis film shows the development of an 
idea for a party from a sentence in a Spanish 
color and nar 


folder 


assignment. The 
good. A 
available free in quantity contains the re pes 


homework 


ration are very which is 
used, and instructions for making the 
1 he hlm and folders would 
excellent springboard for a study of customs 


Home 


as a cooperative ven 


pinata 


serve as an 


and food in Mexico, for Spanish or 


Economic classe or 


ture of the two group It is suitable for 


} 


1 school classes and clubs, and as an 


hig 
K 


introductior pplement to a lecture of 


group 
Madelyn G 


discussion in 


(Gorman 


ound 
John 
Film 


Blvd., Chicago 


Gli ( ) Ld l reel 16 mm 
Color, $100 


Di tr ibute d by 


10 minute Producer 


Ott, Jr International 


Bureau, |r a, 


otographed by John Ott, Jr 


se camera. Shown are many 


pring lowering plant 


and expanding into full 


beauty chnically the film is excellent, but 


it suffer idered as a teaching film 


| 


It should hanged m organization and 


ommentar il : its usefulne an 
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instructional program. The film is suitable 
for all levels above and including the upper 
Herbert F 


elementary grades Lamp 


Industrial Arts: A Safe Shop. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. Black and white, $50 
by Dr. O. A. Hankammer 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St. 
N. ¥ 


\ demonstration of 


Supervised 
Young America 
New York 17, 


various safety prob 


lems in the school shop. Particularly good 


ior mitiating a satety nature 


of the film makes it 


program, ‘The 
uitable for 
\lso 
useful for beginning woodworking and metal 


Paul | 


especially 


the general industrial arts laboratory 


working shops Harrison 


Louisiana Purchase Key to a Continent 
1 reel Black and 
white, $75 Collaborator Ray 
\. Billington. Encyclopaedia Britanica Film 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III 


This is an excellent documentary film of 


16 mm sound. 16 minutes 


Educational 


particular interest to senior high school and 
students of 
mentary school children will find it too ma 
ture and abstract. The 


college American history. Ele 


two principal topics 
illustrated, for the most part in the original 


words of the contemporary figures, are the 


\ 


involved diplomatic negotiations with Vapo 


leon and Talleyrand and the constitutional 
issue of whether the President had the power 
to purchase the territory lhe 


presentation of the complex diplomatic strug 


Louisiana 
gle is remarkably clear and accurate, more 
textbooks 
and dramatizations are 
sketch 
features of the 


so than are most Photography 


superbly done. Fine 


use ol map to illustrate the geo 


graph territory 


Charle k Monroe 


Eqypt and the Nile. 16 mm 
color <1] >) 


Black 
Collaborator 


sound 
and white, $7 
Clarence W 


Films, 


Sorenson. bon 


1150 


yclopedia Britan 
Wilmette Ave Wilmette 


nica 
Ill 

\ stimulating film on the 
fertile 
vho inhabit the 


Nile River, its 


floodplain and delta, and the people 


area. [he river is traced 


from its source in Ethiopia and Central 


\trica to its 
sea, Of 


mouth at the Mediterranean 


pecial interest is the attention given 


to the dam and reservoir at Aswan, the 
irrigation agriculture of the peasants, and 
the dependence of nearly 
Nile. The 


ot the 


everyone 


upon tre 


photography is good and the voice 


commentator pleasant and clear Ihe 


only weakness in the film lies in its failure 


to show more of the contrasts between the 


valley and the surrounding desert land 
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ocial studies classes in 


Recommended for 


grace and high 
hool Vernon W 


upper elementary junior 


) 1 
Brockmann 


Filmstrips 
ern and North 
Briti Isle 


62 trames 


rn europe 
64 trames 
4 296-3 


Belgium 


img im ti 


m2 Lt 
im the 


ing m Fray 


and 
\296-4 Living 


Color, 


, , 
etherland 


mbourg frame and 


indinavian fcurope, 64 frame 


oh et of four £19 Produced co 


ly by SVE and Rand Mc? 


Written by tuby M 


operative cally and 


Harris 
ety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W 
Ph Vy Ch igo Il 


Company 


hese filmstrips are highly recommended for 


i | | | | 
ermediate and jumor higt nool classe 


interesting and instruc 


wey cle cribe iti al , 


way, the life and activiti ot the 


people 
tern and northern Europe. Landforms, 


resource occupation transporta 
commerce and eopl are hown fot 
ountry or reg ( pictures and 
material are organized and they 
timulate 1 pupi o do much 
Fred K. Branom 

win 4) frame 
isual Education, In 
( hi ago 14 Ii] 
ustratior 


| hank 


karly cel 


represent 
giving rituals at 
brations such as 
Hebrew Greeks 
and Druids are included The 


Home festival of the 


| gyptial 


Harvest 
uggested as a 


\nglo-Saxons 
forerunner ot the histori 


1621 


three days of prayer 


anksgiving of our Pilgrims i marked 


it was by sermons, 


ind songs of prais« ubsequent national 


developments during the administrations of 


Washington 
pre ented 


Lincoln, and Roosevelt are duly 


Informative and vivid, this film 


trip has worth and interest for Americans 


of all age levels Isabel Kincheloc 
teps in Buildin 


Color, $ 


t Paragraph. 40 trames 
of four, $19 


1345 W 


each; seri Society 


for Visual Education, Inc Diversey 


Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 


Suitable for use in intermediate, upper 


grade, or high-school classes, this filmstrip 


could supplement and enrich the programs 


and 
Colorful and original illustrations 


presented by good language teachers 
textbooks 
indicate step-by-step procedures for selecting 
a subject, for limiting that subject, and for 


deve loping a paragraph through observation, 
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comparison, and conclusion. The content is 


purely expository, without specific direction 
for practice exercises in paragraph construc 
tion. This is the first of four filmstrips in a 
series designed to teach the process of written 
Isabel Kinchelos 


composition 


Challenge By 


and white, $2.50 each; 


Black 
Pro 


York, 


frames 
series of 8, $15 


York New 


China. 53 


duced by the New limes, 


2 


One of a continuous series of filmstrips 


school year by 


issued monthly 
the Ne W 


portant topics in the news 


during the 
York Times and dealing with im 
This strip, issued 
in November, 1955, traces the rise and spread 


ot communism on the Chinese 


mainland and 


follows its movements into the surrounding 


countries and possessions \ summary 1s 


then made of China's 


strength and of her 
potential power in world affairs with a brief 
between Com 


and the 


analysis of the relationships 


China, Nationalist 


Nations 


rhe filmstrip is especially suited for junior 


munist 
United 


China, 


and senior high school social studies classes 
and in general gives an above 


ment of this 


treat 
wor Id 
Brockmann 


average 
important segment of 


politics Vernon W 
Recordings 
Records Music for 
Album and two unbreakable 
$5 Audio-Visual Materials 
Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 


Enrichment 


Move 


ment records 


Consultation 


Mich 


The four sides of these records include 


fifteen selections of piano music which can 


be used to accompany the specific activities 
and movements suggested by titles or other 
suitable activities and movements as desired 


by the user. The teacher 


who is trying to 


develop an adequate response to rhythm 
have her 
own piano accompaniment, will enjoy having 


fundamental 


through movement and does not 


music for the movements as 
well as for creative and interpretive activities 


W hile 


short, they are all well done: 


some of the selections seem quite 
and there are 
interruptions to interfere with the 


teacher's individual use of the material 


no vot al 


Louise E. Christensen 


Vr. Bell Invents the Telephone by Kath 
erine B. Shippen, George Washington Carver 
by Anne Terry White, The Louisiana Pur 
and Pirate LaFitte and the Battle of 
Vew Orleans by Robert Tallant. 4 records 


based on Landmark books, 334% or 78 rpm. 


‘ hase, 
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price $2.95-$3.95. Enrichment Ma Reading Kit. By Walter F. Dearborn 
I 
246 Fifth Ave. New York 1, Philip W. Johnston. New York: Simon 
Schuster, 1955. $4.9 
reading of the Landmark ' ' ' ' 

‘ [he materials i 1s it have beer 
cord would be enjoved by 4 . : 
' ai veloped by the author an outgrowt!l 
of seventh and eighth graders who ; 
their experiences working vith slow re 
are studying American history. Appropriate : 

s 1 th i rd Universit Sy 
musk l ] iyved het veen variou incidents er Nl ‘ Harva Versity | . 


} ‘ ‘ ‘ . i 
dramatized in authentic fashion In some Educational Clinic, | mtains a guide be 


been more interesting 


ave 


a musical selection. as the cards, picture cards, and several read 


story games The kit n nt to be used 


period i part o hi 
Dh xcellency ese re individual childre » ct read but 
ot the to improve rather vith childret 


Wash- are just beginning to read. The dire: 


rnitz 


and 


ot sugwestions, inter } vorkbooks, we 


ana 


; 
ck 


ol 
ad 
he 
I 
ai 


nik 


be helpful 


Miscellany dw ly , ; oe Hemingt 


( ti ica 


“a m : 
ng Metho MUNICH ! n Dairy Council 


Winnetka, I] il I une 1954 


annotated 

ith young 

: : : poster ‘ i " al filtmst 
ergartet rimary ievel 
used but tl r arrang¢ 

Instead of aiding in _— 

ly obscure the main purpos« deal chiefly with 1 m, teeth and post 

lain pur] 
indie ; ind are grouped | ‘ ng levels u 


sharply enough with catalog rsula Blit 


ckgroun kach hour 1 


Tl 


able 


ure 


‘ 


irrounded by too many picture vhich de i:ducational Health Activities. Educational 


tracts from y s. Too much has been Service Departmer e Milk Foundatiot 


attempted 1 ying to teach what happens ’*% KE. Huron §$ icago 11, Ill 


during venty-four hour day February 19 

} Methods Council vhich ' ‘ 
a Chi ervic ppli free material 
project is a small group of 


er vorking in the Wit 


general idea of tying 


leaflets for individual distribution, a px 


‘ leect 
ool respot sbalitue is @%X cluding ku 


a teaching tool Ve the mate 


everal change need to be made in th I ie 1 i dairy product 


with teach 


uk 
yster 
cet 
rial 


product ( Kindergarten-Primary 1 nutrition and teet 


Department { ula Blitz 


The Social Service Directory, referred to by Miss Mary 
A. Thomas in her article on social services which appeared 
in the November-December Schools Journal will be avail- 
able March 1 at $3.00 per copy. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the Welfare Courcil of Metropolitan Chicago, 
123 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Health in the 
Herbert Walker 
26th St., New 
228. $4.00 

Public constantly expand 
ing role responsibility for a positive 
health program with public health and com 
munity agence Written in nontechnical 
language, this volume points the way to 
establishing and maintaining an acceptable 
health and safety program for the normal 
and the handicapped. It also indicates health 
and welfare agencies which are at the service 
of the local school and community. Although 
written primarily for the elementary 
room teacher, who is accepted today as the 
key person in an effective 
gram, this book should prove heipful to the 
student teacher as well as to the 
administrator Wesley F 


Elementary School. By 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E 
York 10, N. ¥ 1955. Pp 


education im its 
shares 


‘ lass 

school health pro 
S¢ hool 

Amar 


Educa 
Prentice 


York ce 


Community Leadership for Publi 
tion. By Truman M. Pierce et al 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. New 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 307. $4.50 

Analyzing the of people in any com 
munity and examining the organized and un 
organized groups that influence opinion, the 
authors explore the role of the educational 
leader who uses group processes m arriving 
at desirable goals. Group dynamics is il 
lustrated as a technique for implementing 
democratic community-school administration 
The challenge to draw upon the resources of 
the community and to use 
knowledge of human relations in 
the school as well as the 
not understated. The 
the book interesting reading without sacri 
ficing technical detail. This Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Education Adminis 
tration report is one of the Prentice-Hall 
Education Seri Louise Daugherty 


types 


the administrator's 
improving 
community 15 
personal style makes 
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Child Behavior. By 
Louise Bates Ames 
49 E. 33rd St., New 
Pp 364. $3.00. 


The authors of this book imply that the 
growth of behavior and of personality is just 
like that of physical growth: it is an unfold 
ing of inherent potentialities. From _ this 
viewpoint the function of learning, and thus 
of teaching, is accorded little importance. The 
material is largely based on the well-known 
studies directed by Dr. Gesell. Many readers 
may not realize that some of the generaliza 
tions made tor consumption by the general 
public on the basis of these comparatively 
limited studies are very broad 

Carl A. Clark 


Behavior and Development in Childhood 
sy Alfred L. Baldwin. The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y 
1955 Pp 604. $6.25 

Here is a kind of child development text 
book that has long been needed: one that 
attempts to integrate the data of child psy 
chology within a theoretical framework. It 
affords very stimulating reading Perhaps 
too much is attempted, however, in present 
ing at least three distinctly different 
theoretical viewpoints. Since the authoi 
favors a field-cognitive type of approach, the 
psychoanalytic and the behavioristic are 
somewhat slighted. The book is weakened 
somewhat by this eclecticism and by the 
incompatibilities thus introduced 


Carl A 


Methods for the 
Sciences. By Allen L. Edwards 
and Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 542. $6.50 
This is one of the very best of the newer 
texts in statistical method. It is a particularly 


Frances L. Ilg and 
Harper and Brothers, 


York 16, N \ . 1955 


Clark 


Behavioral 
Rinehart 


New York 


Statistical 
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text for students 
matical ability is mimimum 
presents an excellent 

decimals, positive and 
radicals, 


appropriate whose mathe 
An early chapter 
review ol tractions, 
numbers, 
logarithms, and simple 
equations. Later chapters dealing with meas 
ures of central tendency and _ variability, 
statistical computations, the graphing of tre 
regression, and corre 
clear reading. While 
the text is primarily an introductory one, the 
last few chapters deal with modern methods 
of statistical inference including discussion 
of analysis of and its applications, 
ranked 


data. In addition to serving as an excellent 
| 


negative 


exponents, 


quency distributions, 


lation are unusually 


variance 
and with the significance of tests tor 


text for courses in educa 


psy« wlogical or 
} 
very valuable 
needs to ofr 
used in 


| nee lhart 


tional statistics, it should prove 
to the graduate student who 
ganize, interpret, and detend 
c irch Max LD 


data 
thesis re 


VM easurement and Evaluation in Psychology 
and Education. By Robert L. Thorndike and 
Elizabeth Hagen. John Wiley and Sons, Inc 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 19 


Pp / 9.90 


Chis is in many ways the best of the newer 


texts ychological meas 
teacher will find 
especially helpful the discussions ot teacher 
made test both « ay and and of 
marking systen The classroom teacher, the 


adjustment teacher, and the 


educational and p 
urement The classroom 


objective 


guidance coun 
selor will profit from the extensive treatment 
of tests of pecial aptitudes 
standardized achievement tests, and the var 
ious il 


gene ral and 


truments used in personality measure 
ment Che administrator will find 
helpful the discussion of testing 
Nontechnical but authoritative 
text thi would select 
in testing or recommend to any 
one interested in 
knowledge of the testing field by his own 
effort Max D. Engelhardt 


» hool 
espec ially 
programs 
This is the 


lor a course 


revicwer! 


acquiring comprehensive 


l/ P) lem 
Siud 
L. Fersh, Editor. The National Council for 
the Social Studie 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 195 Pp. 115. $2.00 


{pproach and the Social 


\ 9 


Curriculum Series, No George 


number of 
problem ip 
proach is being used throughout the 
from first grade 
might expect thi 
to be 
ing pupil planning and 
limited use of analysis 


High 


ciently 


This bulletin presents an ample 


illustrative cases of how the 
nation 
through college As one 
approach on the elementary 
a typical lesson unit stress 
with 
and critical thinking 
chool and college students are sufh 
mature to apply John Dewey’s Hou 
We Think toa learning ituation. The major 


conclusion of this that 


itter 
years of serious agitation in behalf of 


level tend 


activity very 


eems to be 
in theory, but that 


volume 
this approach ts fine 
thirty 
ot teachers 


the method only a small minority 
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have been lured away 


textbook approac h 


from the traditional 
What is wrong? Social 
science teachers should ponder this question 
after having read the book 

Charles R 


Monroe 


Children and the Language Arts 
E. Herrick and Leland B 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 524 


Reader 5 


By Virgil 
Prentice 


York 11 


| ac obs 


New 


$5.50 

already acquainted with recent 
literature on the language arts will find in 
this book not so much the stimulus of novelty 
as the reassuring comfort of the tamiliar 
rhe editors have, however, performed a use 
ful task by bringing together in one volume 
the contributions of a number 
in the field The material is 
three sections the role of 
elementary 


of authorities 
divided into 
language in the 
practices mn the 
language arts, and organization of the lan 
guage arts. Classroom teachers will find 
most practical the second section of eleven 
chapters dealing with reading, writing, liter 
ature, usage, spelling, and 
phases of language 


school, teaching 


other specifi 
The book has the usual 
unevenness of many-authored works, 
considerable amount of overlapping 
which could have been reduced by the editors 
And although jargon seems to be inescapable 
when writing about education, one might ex 
pect that educators in English would possess 
keener sensitivity to the language than to use 
such clumsy and unneces 


as well 
as a 


sary terms as on 


going Jacqueline Krump 

Cs ise Dictionary of 
and l sage By 
| arn s kk Foster 
EK. 40th St., New 
168. $4.50 

This dictionary 
ical listing 


Imerican Grammar 
Robert ¢ Whitford and 
Philosophical Library, 15 
York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp 


combines in one alphabet 


very brief entries on 


grammar, misused 


pomts of 
yords, new word 
ind terms used in literary criticism 

for writers at the level, it has very 
little lexicographical information not included 
in the most recent collegiate dictionari The 
editorial standard is not high. Its handbook 
material is brief and inadequate 


William Card 


lang, 
Intended 
college 


Oral Communication m Busines By David 
( Phillips McGraw-Hill Book Co. Im 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 19 
Pp. 229. $3.7 

Intended to satisfy 
cials and 


need of busine oth 
teacher in 
, this book is 
cussions ot rhetorical prin 
and various busine 
including radio and 
peer hes 


speech commercial 


chools at 1 college about evenly 
divided between di 
ciples speech situation 
television appearances 
include four 
Barton, Senator 
Reverend Fulton 


narrow tof 


presented as examples 
by Benjamin Fairless, Bruce 
Karl Mundt, and the Most 
J. Sheen Somewhat general 


Speer h 


cour se even in busines 


education 
Carl Lefevre 
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All About Language. By Mario Pei. Illus 
trated by Donat lvanovsky. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1954. Pp. 179. $2.75 

Phe development of lat 
Irom the 


guages is traced 
earliest written records which were 
in Sumerian, a tongue spoken in 
about six thousand 
varieties which are 
world today he 
and humorous 


Me sopotamia 
to the 2,795 
throughout the 
illustrations are clever 
Suitable for the adult reader 
W hite 


yea! ago 


poh en 


Raymond M 


ypeech: Code VU caning, and ( 
tion By John W Black 
Moore McGraw Hill 
W. 42nd St, New 
Pp. 430. $4.50 

Here is an outstanding text, a 


ource 


ommunica 


and Wilbur | 
Book Co., Inc., 330 
York 36, N. Y., 1955 


teacher 


hook and a student 


reterence, 101 
use in a thorough basic course in 
Excellently written, 


ontent and 


peech 
modern 
highly 
to major areas ot the 


project tor 


comprehensive, 
outlook it 
mntroduction 


im ¢ contains 
rm adalble 
field. It 


in great 


also provide practice 
including 
and useful tests of oral in 


author cleat 


number and rich variety, 
interesting 
telligibility Phe 


the importance of 


connie 
realization ot 
ication im the 
riting through 

thei 


commu 


modern world informs thei 


out, and particularly ilumuine 
tion oft public adadre 

group discussion, and ever 
Aptly excellent 
volume for the intended 
teacher ; vell a the 
tudent 


exposi 
peer h 
parliamentary 


i icrophone 
procedure illustrated. An 
mtroductory peech 
major ot seriou 


terminal Carl Lefevre 


Twenty-one ) | h ¢ 
Theat By Charlotte B. Che 
Children Theatre Press, Cloverlot, 
age, Ky., 1954. Pp. 111. $3.50 


In a 


hildren’ 
penning Che 


Anchor 


author 


experiences 


rambling way the 
onal 


ildren, 


pleasant, 
recounts some of her pet 
while working with cl pecially at 
the Goodman Theatre in Factual 
and precepts of direction are well 


hidden throughout Robert J. Walker 


Chicago 
matter 


Human Relations in Teaching 
Mary 


lraeger 


New York 


By Howard 
Illustrated by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 


bb, NN. Kop BOO Pp 


Lane and Beauchamp 
Joann Lane 
Fifth Ave 


446. $3.96 


An outstanding contribution to psychologi 
education today \ 
atmosphere for teaching and learning 
sugges 
problems ot 
This stimulating 
of group living contrasts 
authoritarian procedures with 
fresh and sound approach to 
Recommended lor all 
administrators 
Edna ¢ 


cal thinking in demo 
crate 
is clearly emphasized and practical 


tions are given for olving 


relating ourselves to others 
study of dynamics 
some ot our 
a wonderfully 
democrat 


and 


living 
teachers 


Hickey 
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Ancient Education. By William A. Smith. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1955, Pp. 294. $3.75 

\ historical survey of the cultural 
educational development in seven ancient 
societies Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Indian, 
Chinese, Greek, Roman, and Hebrew \ 
final chapter describes educational practices 
in nonliterate societies. The author has relied 
almost exclusively on extensive 
Documentation is very full. Readers 
interested in a complete account of formal 
education in the early societies will be dis 
appointed. The greater portion of the book 
is devoted to the cultural setting and the 
informal aspects of education. The book i 
most useful for background information in 
contemporary education courses 


John M 


and 


secondary 
sources 


,e« k 


The Gifted 
By Paul F 


Student as Future 
Brandwein Harcourt, 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
N y ‘ 1955 Pp. 107 $2.00 
With current attention focused on the need 
for more scientists and for the adequate 
development of the intellectual potential of 
our gifted young people, this small volum« 
presents a which 
consideration \s a means of 
young people with high level ability in 
cience, the program of the Forest Hills 
High School of New York City is described 
that can be adapted to any 
In the discussion of the 
approach” which 
favorable 


Scientist 
Brace 


York 17, 


New 


program merits 


careful 
identifying 


as one hig! 


school “operational! 
need tor. a 
other related 
Through study 
research methods, and graduate 
summarizes the 
a scientist 


experience 


recognizes the 
environment, 
are also considered 


more 
tactors 
ot scientists, 
the author 
wcteristics that make 
his twenty 


programs, char 
Drawing or 
with gifted 
students, the author describes how these stu 
dents work, how successful teachers identify 
and provide opportunities for such students 
to identify Included also are 
suggestions tor initiating an action progran 
on the local, state, and national level. Esper 
cially significant reading at this time 
Muriel Beuschlein 


years ot 


themselves 


Illustrated Games and Rhythms for Chil 
By Frank H. Geri. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1955 


Pp. 196. $2.95 


With the exception of such material as 
“Paul and “Pioneer Days,” this is 
a good resource book for games and rhythms 
Che illustrations are unique and clearly 
demonstrate the formation of the games and 
rhythms. The activities are indexed under 
the usual large catagories such as animal 
and mechanical rhythms, dancing and sing 
ing games, and circle and relay games 
Music scores are included for the first four 
catagories Elinor S. Ecklund 


dren 


Revere” 
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Introduction to Recreation 
john H. Jenny. W. B 
Washington 
Pp 299. $4.50 

trend in the 
leisure 
Id of 


Education. By 
Saunders Co., W 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1955 


Sq., 


last half century toward 
has given added significance 
recreation. If citizens are to 

to use their leisure hours profitably it 
hooves all community agencies, particularly 

nools, to give 
he author 


relation of 


necessary leadership to 
states clearly the direct 
recreation with 
factor in de veloping the 


Dhe 


leadership, 


area 


education as 
individual for 
definition of the phi 
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fective living 
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ing m 
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will 
a rapidly expanding 


Francis B 


written in elemen 


give the reader new 
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MchKeag 


itive Rhythmic Mor 
Andrews 
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$4.7 
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York Il, } Y 1954 
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fo under ildren and their actions 


is knowledge to help them ex 


their 
tively is 


press feelings rhythmically 


this book 


combined the 


and crea 
Che author 
theory ot the 
and the practical 
valuable for teachers 


Viola M. Lynch 


the aim of 
skilfully 
developmental approach 
application. Very 


has 


Ouestions Parents Ash By James 
Ellenwood, QOuestions Boys Ask. By 
W. Armstrong. EK. P. Dutton and Co., Inc 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 195 
Pp. 155 and 160 respectively. $2.50 each 


Lee 
David 


In the first book important phases of child 
levelopment are well stressed; the questions 


are clear and the answers have 
a prac tical value extremely he Iptul to parents 
teachers, and 
organizing 


and CONCIS« 


counselor 


Charts to 
included 


aid in 
questions are 
Ouestions Boys Ask is 


organized 


a well written 
which gives the 
into the problems 
generation the 
caretully 


well 
be ok re ack T a 
which face 
suggested an 

thought out The author 
intelligent 


appreciation of human 
and create i 


keen insight 
this 


vers are 


bovs of 


has an 
nature terest im an 


important 
ubject | 


abel Lassen 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


none? wma 
lustrated by Margaret Bloy 
; 49 | 

Ton 


By Gene Zion. I 
(sraham Harper 
33rd St... New York 16, 
$2 00 


a atraid th 


nowman he 
Pete had made on the last 


vould melt im the 


brother 


of wintet moonlight 


that will ce 
child 


nowman on 


rough a very original 
ht the kinders 


ucceeded in 


f irten and primary 
producing the 


Fourth ot July This 


humorou tory 


greatly enhanced 
distinguished 


a50 Krekas 


By Tom Mur 
hristian Kittelsen. Chil 
310 S. Racine Ave 


$2.10 


Chicago 


two young Not wegiatn chil 


and are 


tmas Ar 
employs 


the proper ay to wse 
they received tor Chri 
vhich 
the primary 


killfully 
level 


Michael 
to Boston. By Marion 
Illustrated by Lisl Weil 


1000 W. Washington 
| Chicago 7, IlL, 19 Pp 32. $2.00 


Janice 


French 
Publishing Co., 


Mr tear’s arrival in Boston was an w 
His visits to Paul 
( hapel, the 
uproar among staid 
delightful text is admirably 
ported by charming illustrations 
grade children will find this 


et jovable Barbara 


isual event 
House King 
cause quite an 


lan Phe 


Revere 
and Common 
Boston 
sup 

Primary 
particularly 


Mueller 
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Rosi las By k 
Robert 


icl ird wd Tren 
Willis. Children 


ve Chicago 7, IIL, 


Willi 


Illustrated by res 


Ine 1S 
1955 np 
Thi 


1} 
and | 


story of a han restaurant 


ming. | 
combat 


owner 


hungry o is char xcellent 
vocabulary, a rl 


and ve 


thin ition of prose 


irtoon-type illustrations 
rhiree ‘ qr 


outstanding 


| 
1 of the 
t 


hrough 


Kuth H 


hive 

Deni 
lhe B 
| 


ind 


W rittes 
eter 


hifth Ave 
New Yorl N } np. $2.7 

Johnny, a Ifish hi wy, discovers that 

buy he; the village tore 

to find it himself \ 

valuable me ig mp tol 


illustrate 


nam 1 he 


ne cannot 


but must lear 
old complete 


lively color ill tie for t 


with 
ne first and 


econd grace Krekas 


Daffy 
Paul 
Fifth 

{) 

Children 


horses 


laff Written and illustrated 


Brown Charl scribner Sons 


\ve Ne ’ Y ork 17 N 


from fifteen like 


over the 
this toolisl 
himself The vam 
to follow the ex 
portrayed vividly by 
descriptive and 
This will be a librarie 
everywhere Dennis 


hive to who 
j 


and dog V1 he 
improbable 
and 
attempts ot a 


amples of 


lnlarious 
situations im 


finds 
frisky 


others are 


which 
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pony 
means ot 


unusually words 


lavorite im 


Ruth H 
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City Boy, Country Boy. By Miriam Schlein 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans. Childrens 
Press, Inc., 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
li, 1955. Unp. $2.80 

This 
ol a city and a country 
illustrations of 
nous to both country and city 
to the book 


contrast the 
child 


commonplace 


story daily adventures 
Large colorful 
sights indigs 
life add interest 
Janice Michaels 
Peter and the Rocket 
Corson. Illustrated by 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago 39, IIL, 1955 


Here is a supplementary reader that will 
have tremendous appeal to second grade chil 
dren who will identify 
themselves with spaceman Peter as he travels 
Phis 
based upon accurate and 
Although the 
controlled, there are a numbet 
word 


Ship. By Hazel W 
William James 

1900 N. Narragansett, 
Pp: 96. $1.60 


espe ially the boy 


out of this world aboard a rocket ship 
imaginative story 1 
realistic scientific discover 
vocabulary 1 
of = difficult which are above the 
primary level. Vivid help to 
clarify the text Vaso Krekas 


illustrations 


Jack and Forth. Written and 
by Dorothy Grider. J. B. Lippincott Co 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Unp. $2.00 

Traffic over the bridge goes back and forth 
all day. Farmers in their trucks bring pro 
duce to the city market meanwhile mail, 
telephone wire, and canned products are 
taken over the ame bridge into the country 
The simple text and colorful pictures con 
tribute to a young child’s understanding of 
the close connection between urban and rural 
life Vaso Krekas 


illustrated 
, ae 
1955 


Brown lt Christmas! By Gladys L 
Adshead. Illustrated by Velma IIsley. Oxtord 
University Pre 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
cs Biv seg OF Unp. $2.00 

The Brownies return this time on 
Christmas Eve to help Old Grandmother and 
Old Grandfather trim their tree The story 
a whimsical spirit in keeping with 
holiday Illustrations are 

lext is hand-lettered For the 
Mueller 


posse ri 
the happy season 
quite small 


primary grade Barbara 


The Duchess 
illustrated by 


Bakes a ak 
Virginia Kahl 
ner Sons, 597 Fifth Ave 
N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.00 
Chis humorous make-believe tale 
verse concerns a Duches 
bake a add too 
surprised when the 
She pushes and 


Written and 
Charles Scrib 
New York 17, 


told in 
decides to 
much yeast, and is 
dough continues to rise 
punches it and finally sits 
on it, to rise with the cake high above 
the castle towers. The King and his soldiers 
fail to know how to free her, but the simple 
solution to the problem will delight beginning 
readers Jacqueline Meyers 


who 
cake, 


only 
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Giraffes Can Be a Trouble By Lynn 
deGrummond Delaune. Illustrated by Robin 
King. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 45 
$2.00 

For his fourth birthday Wilfred wanted 
something big, and he got it a giraffe 
However many difficulties arose, especially 
concerning where the giraffe was to sleep 
Eventually “the Attendant and Resultant 
Difficulties Involved in Acquiring Large 
Animals” were resolved, the family routines 
restored to normal, and the giraffe made 
happy \ long, involved text that caters 
mostly to the adult sense of humor and will 
not hold the young child’s interest. Black 
and white illustrations Vaso Krekas 


Mouse Chorus. By Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Illustrated by Genevieve Vaughan-]Jackson. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.00 


All sorts of mice sing their songs of advice 
and contentment and dance lightly through- 
out the pages of this delightful little book of 
poetry. Delicate drawings in brown and 
white provide a perfect setting for the poems. 
These lively verses will appeal to primary 
and middle grade children Vaso Krekas 


Andy Says Bonjour. By Pat Diska. Illus- 
trated by Chris Jenkyns. The 
Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.50. 

This wnusual story describes the adven 
tures of a little American boy, Andy, in the 
strange city of Paris. It relates how, es 
corted by Minou the cat, he learns to speak 
French during a tour of the city. The illus 
trations are quite complicated sketches of a 
tourist’s view of the French capital 
phrases, such as “children of all sizes, shapes, 
and and people would 
sometimes sit drinking out of glasses 
and looking at one another” would seem 
inappropriate. This book will have a limited 
and confused reception from a primary-grade 
audience Barbara Mueller 


Vanguard 


y ork 17, 


Some 


colors” “cates 


Little Dog Sniff and the Twins 
dine Foster Smith 
Henneberger 2 
Fourth Ave. New 
Pp. 86. $2.50 

Have you ever longed for a dog? Ricky 
and Roddy Gray and their sister Penny did, 
until one day luck was with them. The story 
follows the adventures of Sniff and the three 
children through fun, hard work, and heart 
break. The format is excellent and the illus 
trations are true to life black and white 
pictures attractively arranged. The interme 
diate child would enjoy reading the book, 
while the primary child might enjoy listening 

Joan F. Marquardt 


By Geral 
Illustrated by Robert 
Dutton and Co., 300 

York 10, N. Y., 1955 
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Patsy Pet 
Charlotte Steiner 
575 Madison 
1955. Unp 


he author of the Kiki books has created 
another lovely story, full of the 
experiences of a city child. Patsy 


Written and 
Doubleday 
Ave., New 


$1.50 


illustrated by 
and Co., Inc., 


York 22, N. Y., 


common 
always 


wanted a pet of her own, but mother just 
didn’t approve of the mouse she acquired 
Patsy finally discovered a pet which was 
even more suitable for their small city apart 
ment, a parakeet 
ior primary 


Written in verse suitable 
grades 
Mueller 


Barbara 


For the Middle Grades 


When You Go to the Zoo. By Glenn O 
Blough and Marjorie H. Campbell. Illus 
trated with photographs from United States 
Z008 Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd »t., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 128. $2.75 

Used as a prerequisite to a visit to the zoo, 
this book will make the trip more meaningful 
and enjoyable Kinds of animals found there, 
their adaptations to their natural environ 
ment, they are obtained, and how the 
zoo meets their needs are among the topics 
discussed. The many excellent black and 
white photographs make the context realistic 
For the intermediate grades and up. For 
teachers, too Dorothy Phipps 


now 


Hleath Elementary 
im Your Life, Book 


Science Series 
Four Our 
W orld, Book Five Science for loday and 
Tomorrow, Book Six. By Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Illustrated by Stanley Cook et al 
D. ¢ Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1955. Pp. 314, 346, and 
378 respectively. $2.28, $2.36, and $2.44 re 


Scuence 


Oclence m 


spective ly 


Here are the last 
eries tor 


three books in a basal 
grack through six 
Che material is presented spirally from the 
first through the sixth grade so that under 
standing can be built up gradually and sub 
jects can be further developed and reviewed 
as the child is able to handle more difficult 
concepts. These texts are 


read 


scienice one 


clear, simple, and 
abundance of 
and activities 


have an 
experiments 
require only 


easy to They 
“do it 
which simple materials 
cially attractive illustrations in color 
each new 
the text 


grade 


yourself’ 
Espe 
present 
concept pictorially as it appears in 
The reading level is slightly below 
child to concentrate on 
than 
comprehension 


ppl ent j 
upplementary 


enabling the 


science content rather labor 


over vo 
editions 
information are 
John F. Etten 


cabulary 
furnishing 


available 


leacher 


The Maaic of Water. Written and illus 
trated by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. Charles 
Scribner 97 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.50 

his book 


water 


Sons, 


tells what 
and the fun he 


and 


Andy found out about 
had with it. Experi 
sion of water conservation 
are included. With emphasis on pictures 
rathet words, this book should have 
great appeal for fourth and fifth grade pupils 
John F. Etten 


nents discu 


than 
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Who Fishes For Oil? Written and illus 
trated by Norman Bate. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y,, 
1955. Unp. $2.50 

\ picture story of the who, what, and how 
of oil drilling in the sea is” presented here 
\ shrimp boat points up, with a touch of 
humor, the special duty of each of the var 
ious and machines The dramati 
handling of the beautiful, large pictures, and 
the arrangement of the text will incite and 
satisfy the curiosity of middle and some 
upper grade pupils Emilia IF. Polerecky 


boats 


The Chippewa Indians. By Sonia Bleeker 
Illustrated by Patricia Boodell. William Mor 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave... New York 
16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 157. $2.00 

he varied activities and the mobile sea 
sonal life of the ¢ hippewas, the rice gatherers 
of the Great Lakes region, are portrayed 
vividly through the story of the Crane 
family. Here is a wealth of information for 
middle grade pupils 

Rosemary A 


Welsch 


By Clara Ingram Judson 
Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. Follett 
Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill, 1955 Pp 192. $3.50 

his story, depicting the history of five 
hundred years at Sault Ste. Marie, describes 
Indian life in the Lake Superior region. The 
French explorers, Champlain, Brulé, Nicolet, 
and Father Marquette, are portrayed with 
lively detail. Following a treaty with the 
Chippewa Indians, Americans organized the 
St. Mary's Falls Ship Company. Charles I 
Harding's work in building the canal is told 
in a fascinating story of accomplishment 


Florence P. Minton 


Our Neighbors of the Pacific. By Clifford 
A. Welch. Illustrated by George Armstrong 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 1955. Pp. 192. $1.96 

Che islands of the Pacific come pleasingly 
alive through the eyes of Pam and Bob as 
they tour with Uncle John, i 
reporter. Black and white photographs give 
the book authenticity ; however had it opened 
with the story rather than with geography, 
children would be prone to read it 
voluntarily upplementary reading for 
grades four to six. Could be used to stimu 
late international understanding 

Laura Light 


The Mighty Soo 


them their 


more 
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The Tough Winter. Written and illustrated 
by Robert Law i | Viking Press, 18 
I 44th St.. New 17 Y. ¥ 1954 Pp 
12%. $3.00 


Phose children and adult vho 
tivated by Kablit H 
ot the 


the worst 


were Cap 
anti 
through 
winter they have ever encountered 
Kasy enough for 
read, it will be 
hy children 


enjoy the 


ame animals trying to live 


fourt!l children to 


with delight 


grace 
read and reread 
from eight to eighty 


' 1 . 
Ilizabet (y Masterton 


With Bells On 
Katherine Milhous 
597 Fifth Ave., 
$2.00 


Written and illustrated by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 17, N. Y., 1955 
{ np 
In her charming 
family, the 


Penn 

captured the 
of Christmas. The 
ative appeal of the 
gaiety 


story ola 
author has 


significance warm, deco 
illustrations reflect the 
festiveness of old customs. [or 


Joan Daltor 


and 


grades three to six 


For the Upper Grades 


Ke t tune By krances McGuire 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaar | P, Dutton 
ind Co., In O00 be Yor! 
lO. N. y Pp 


yurth Av Ne 
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Krank Nichol he k t of the Alaskan 

llustrated by 

Gifford P 

e Mastri 
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Pers Crowell. Wind ( By Rhoda 
Wyngard. Illustrated Kredel, Alad 
din Book ifth York 3, N.Y 

Pp 192 each $1.7 ach 
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and contemporary concepts Little previous 
necessary for utilization of the 
discussion, interspersed throughout 
the anthology in almost serial-like form, of 
\ superior college 
text for drama and production course 
useful as a guide to enhance spectator en 


joyment Robert J. Walker 


training 1s 
cogent 


the nine well-known plays 


also 


The Dramati 
Dorothy and Joseph Samachson 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
16, N. Y., 195 Pp. 162. $4.00 

4 sprightly companion to the author's Let's 
Veet the Theatre, this is a vivid presentation 
of the different types and styles of drama in 
relation to their varied backgrounds and the 
influences that have helped shape the theatre 
of today. Brief, yet accurate, it provides a 
good introduction to the theatre for high 
school and college students Forty-eight il- 
lustrations accompany the text 


Robert J. Walker 
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By Leon Howard, Loui 
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This anthology for college use divides at 
1850 rather than the 1865, a 
division which, apart creating an im 
balance of material, makes the text ill-suited 
for the two-semester survey of American 
literature; yet the volumes are too extensive 
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course. The writings are 
and organized, but the intro 
ductions, if they are to relate the writings 
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Pita. By Lucille Mulcahy 
McCann, Ine., 210 Madison Ave., 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 218 


Pita, invited to a dance by the most popular 


Coward 
New York 


$2.75 


many obstacles but over 
with the help of her mother 
godmother This is a fascinating 
girls of chool age, showing 
the customs in the of New Mexico 
Stenhouse 


boy in school, faces 
comes them all 
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story tor high 
early days 
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Where 
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Filss But llaska? By 
Illustrated by red 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 


New York 17, N. \ 1954 


As the book opens, the 
into a bitterly cold Arctic 
autobiographical account the author tells of 
her marriage and of the efforts of her hus 
band to get material for an American lecture 
tour. Undoubtedly Eqq and I[ 
quality to this story Young adolescents who 
are not stopped by descriptions by the use 
of words such as tmscrutability will find 
this book of interest For grades eight 
through ten Robert Levin 


Sara 
Machetanz. 
Fifth Ave., 

Pp. 214. $3.00 
reader is plunged 
season. In this 
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Side Saddle for Dandy. By Nancy Faulkner 
Illustrated by Marguerite DeAngeli. Double 
day and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 214 

The theme concerns the metamorphosis of 
a tomboy into the lady of the manor in the 
Virginia of 1762. Colonial flavor is instilled 
by the use of quaint English speech and 
adventure is attempted by a threatened Indian 
raid which never occurred. The story of 
course would not be complete without a 
rescued Indian boy who later saves the house 
hold, a cruel slave overseer who gets his just 
deserts, and a mysterious cave. For high 
chool girls Mary G. Livingston 


$2.7 


Written and illus 
McGraw-Hill 
York 


The Young Voyageur. 
trated by Dirk 
00k Co., Inc 
36, N. Y., 1955 

Adventures with Indians, explorers, and 
traders make up this story for the younger 
teen-ager. It is a fast moving story with a 
good historical background of the Great 
Lakes region in the days after the French 
and Indian Wars Ruth Dawson 


Gringhuis 


, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
? 


Pp. 202. $2.75 


Candle in the Sun. By 
Friermood 
Doubleday 


Elizabeth Hamilton 
Illustrated by Daniel Schwartz 
and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 255 
Seventeen-year-old Kate Baker goes to 
Arizona with her sick father. Hard work 
and a strange environment are soon forgotten 
in new friendships, the excitement and beauty 
of the Far West, and the reward of a college 
education. The story has warmth and appeal 
both in characterizations and situations and 
fresh, natural dialogue. Excellent for teen 
age girls Eve K. Clarke 


$2.75 


Rookie Coach Sy 


Reed Fulton. Double 
day and Co., 75 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 222. $2.75 

The pressures brought to bear on a « apable 
young high when an entire 
community became obsessed with the desire 
to win is expertly told in this book written 
by a high school principal. The struggle to 
keep the teams a part rather than the core 
of the school athletic program and the social 
growth of the student body because of the 
fine influence of the coach make worthwhile 
reading Gus Ziagos 


school coach 


Pines for the King’s Navy. By 
Illustrated by Edward Chavez 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
1955. Pp. 212. $2.75 

Life in pre-Revolutionary Maine constitutes 
the background for this adventure story for 
the younger teen-ager. Along with accounts 
of struggles with the British, the French, 
and the Indians, the author creates a warm 
feeling for nature and the Maine woods 

Ruth 
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Little, Brown 
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Mississippi Pilot. By Phil Strong. 1954 
Pp. 253 

War between the states is imminent 
when Bob Rowley sets out to 
river pilot under the guidance 
Sam Clemens. Bob proves his 
an explosion and an encounter with river 
pirates and on his wedding day receives 
his commission in the United States Navy 
A good story, simply told, which treats of 
life on a great river and gives an intimate 
picture of a well-beloved author 


Bride of Liberty. By Frank Yerby 
Pp 219 

In this novel of the Revolutionary period 
the characters are neither convincing, nor 
admirable. At times the story becomes too 
realistic. Many historical personages are 
introduced but they are overshadowed by 
the trite plot This is the kind of book we 
hesitate to put into the hands 


become a 
of Captain 
worth in 
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ot teen-agers 


Apalachee Gold 
1954. Pp. 251 

Daring 
historical 
many 


By Frank G. Slaughter 


ventures are 
novel which should appeal to 
teen-agers. Indian tribes and their 
strange customs form the background of 
this realistic story of an ill-fated journey 
by Spanish explorers of sixteenth century 
America 


The Witch of Merthyn By 
Llewellyn. 1954. Pp. 253 

This book takes us to a Welsh village 
threatened with invasion by Napoleon's 
fleet. Smugglers, a surprise, and the Welsh 
herome’s romantic interest:in a young 
“United Stater” make this enjoyable read 
ing. Particularly for 


presented in this 
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high school girls 


The Mistletoe and Sword. By 
Seton. 1955. Pp. 253 

England in Druid times 
country rebellious 
querors \ 
quest, finds 


Anya 


is pictured as a 
toward its Roman con 
centurion fulfills his 
romance, and a promise ot 
comes to the land The author 
authenticates this tale in the foreword of 
the book but parts ot the story may be 
too realistic for 
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young 
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some teen-ager 


at Niagara. By John Brick. 1955 


Chis book for high school boys and girls 


portrays a story of Revolutionary 
The Mohawk Indian tribe 
leadership of Josephy Brant, is 
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Banners at Shenandoah. By Bruce Cat 


ton 1955 Pp 254 
In this mildly exciting book a young lad 
joins Sheridan’s cavalry and finds adven 


January-February, 1956 


ture and romance. Written in simple 
language, it will find favor with some boys 
and girls in grades eight to ten 


Kathleen O'Shea 


Dateline: Paris 
Julian Messner, 


York 18, N Zs 


Che orphan alter five 
hard work as a reporter, 1s assigned to Paris 
Her zest tor lit 
and enthusiasm for her job make things 
happen. On shipboard she meets romance 
and gets a interview with royalty; 
how she rescues the Princess from a kid 
napping plot is the climax of this childish 
story. Stereotyped as to plot and events, 
formula is far too glib and un 
realistic The Paris background and news- 
paper atmosphere has authenticity however. 


Eve K. Clarke 


By Murray Leinster 
lith St.. New York 


$2.50 


By Alice Rogers Hager 
Inc., 8 W. 40th St.. New 
1954. Pp. 190. $2.75 
heroine, years of 
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scoop 


the success 


The Forgotten Planet 
Gnome Press, Inc., 80 E 
3, N..¥., 1954. Pp. 373 

A potboiler constructed of two tales resur 
rected from the dark ages of science fiction 
The themes were trite when they were 
written thirty years ago and age has not 
improved them. The hero is the primeval 
genius who in dozens of books by dozens of 
authors discovers fire, the wheel, the spear, 
etcetera. Here he leads his band of primitives 
among great insects and fungi while casting 
sly and tender looks at his girl friend. The 
material is more appropriate for a horror 
comic than for juvenile literature 


Leonard M. Golber 


Cargo for Jennifer. By Marjorie Vetter 
Illustrated by Peter Spier 
and Co., Ine., 55 Fifth 
N. Y., 1954. Pp. 240 

An American girl 
grandmother in Cuba 
most of the 
today Interspersed 
moving story are faint glimpses of 
life in town and on the farm at the 
mill. Spanish words appear frequently 
able for freshman or 


Longmans, Green 
Ave., York 3, 
$3.00 


New 
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Prelude to Space. By Arthur C. Clarke 
Gnome Press, Inc., 80 E. llth St., New York 
4, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 191. $2.50 

This is a space book with a slightly differ 
ent point ot view The author has supposedly 
asked a University of Chicago professor to 
make observations of the experi 
ments from a historical point of view. ‘The 
efforts of the professor to keep informed 
leads to interesting conflicts between 
science and history. When the century began 
man was conquering the air, but when it 
ended he was leaping for the outer planet 
rhe future is still full of wonder and promise! 
Stenhouse 
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Ardis 


vho was confined to a wheel chair. Owing 
to unwarranted sensitiveness, mistrust, and 
arrogance she often rejected friendly over 
tures from all her associates, including the 
Enwrights. However, her love for horses 
and experience with them eventually helped 
her to win not only a blue ribbon in a racing 
event, but also to triumph over her ow: 
handicaps. Characters are well portrayed 
but the story is weakened by a cramming of 
events \ges twelve to sixteen 


Emily M. Hilsabeck 


Winged Moccasins The Story ¢ aca 
awea. By Frances Joyce Farnsworth. Illu 
trated by Lorence F. Bjorklund Julias 
Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St.. New York 18 
N. Y., 1954. Pp. 179. $2.7 

Upper elementary and high school student 
can derive much profit and pleasure trom thi 
meticulously prepared, adequately writter 
work Thy fictional and omew hat poet 
frame-work, within which are assembled the 
facts known of the romantic “Bird Woman 
does justice to its subject. Credible motivatior 
and the absence of “Ugh’" type dialogue ar: 
mly two of the many indications of the good 
taste, intelligence, and perception of the 
author Chapter headings are illustrated 
Index and bibliography 


Thomas ]. Creswell 


Vistress Malapert. By Sally Watson 
lustrated by Genia. Henry Holt and 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N 
1955. Pp. 218. $2.75 

Valerie, a fiery girl of gentle birth who 
masquerades as a boy, runs away, jot i 
troupe of players, and eventually acts on the 
same stage as Shakespeare Through het 
adventures she learns to govern her temper 
Though somewhat lacking in realistic detail 
and stretching credulity a bit thin as to plot 
the story has enough Elizabethan flavor to 
lend it charm. High school students reading 
Shakespeare should love it 

Mary G. Livingston 


Innocence Under the Elm By Louise 
Dickinson Rich. J. P. Lippincott Co., | 
Washington s(., Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Pp 284 $3.75 

his informal biography of the early 
of Louise and her sister in Bridgewater 
Massachusett , covers an interesting period 
in American life The experiences are «le 
lightful, but this is a book for adults rather 
than for high school students; it shows how 
the love and appreciation of nature in all of 
its glory, the golden dreams, and the in 
stinctive faith necessary for contentment and 
success stayed with these girls as they pa sed 
from girlhood into womanhood 

Bessie Stenhouse 
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Hannibal of Carthage By Mary 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
York 11, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 308 


Phe account of Hannibal's conquests from 
Carthage to Southern Italy, 
larly vivid description of the 
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wth) 


pment second Edition 
Elizabeth Hurlocl MeGraw-Hill Book 
Oo W $2 t New Yor 6 


i () 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Dorothy Childs Hogner 


Hogener , ppincott 


Written 


B. Lippincot 


Philade Iphia 
A 


Written and illustrated 
P. Dutton and Co 


Fa é Md and 
and Enlarged. Selected by 
(sruenberg. Illu 


Revised 
Sidon latsner 
trated by Kurt Wiese 
Doubleday and Co., In 75 Madison Ave 


New York 22, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 336 


$3.95 


January-February, 1956 


and illustrated 


Ire 10 Fourth Ave. Ne 

19 Pp. 4 $1.7 

kdward W. Dol Marguerite P 

Illustrated by Bert Johnson and Robert 
(hampaig 

$150 to 


illustrated b 
c., 210 Ma 
Ave... New Yorl N a { 
£7 Si) 


Milli: n 


‘ ' 
Nicholas 


ind M d Millions! Writte 
Slobodkin Thu 
Vanguard Pre 424 Madison A 


New York 17, N. ‘ Unp. $2.50 


For the Middle Grades 


1 Treasu re ] Collected | 
Henri Pourrat Translated | Mary Mia 
Illustrated by Pauline Bayne Houghto 
Mifflin Co.,2 Park St., Boston 7, Ma 1954 
Pp. 230 





Ting-a-Ling Tales sy Frank R. Stockton. 
Illustrated by Kichard Floethe. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 161. $2.50 


Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of 
Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. Written 
and illustrated by Howard Pyle. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 212. $2.50 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Frances Hodg 
son Burnett. Illustrated by Reginald Birch. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 252. $2.50 


Children’s Illustrated Classics. The Adven 
tures of Huckleberry Finn and The Ad 
ventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated 
by John Tenniel. The Children of the New 
Forest. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by 
Lionel Edwards. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1954 
and 1955. Pp. 338, 247, 246, and 325 re 
spectively. $1.95, $1.95, $2.95, and $2.95 re 
spectively. 


For the Upper Grades 


Hlow Y ou Look and Dress 
in Clothing. Second Edition. By Byrta 
Carson McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955 
Pp. 398. $3.75 


A First Course 


Best Sports Stories. Edited by Irving T 
Marsh and Edward Ehre. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 336. $3.50 

Wild Winter. By Kerry Wood. Illustrated 
by Victor Mays. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7, Mas 1954 Pp 175 


) 


$2.2 
1 


Cottage for Betsy 
lustrated by Vera Bock 
49 KE. 33rd St., 
Pp. 120. $2.50 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Illustrated by Frank C. Pape. E. P. Dutton 


and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 313. $1.95 


By Ruth Sawyer. Il 
Harper and Brothers, 


York 16, N. Y., 1954 


» 
svCW 


For High 


Chemistry for the New Age 
Robert Carleton, Fiovd F 
R. W. Woline. J. B 
Washington 5Sq., 
Pp. 672. $4.12 


Revised. By 
Carpenter, and 
Lippincott Co., E 
Philadelpmia 5, Pa., 1954. 


American Speech. Fourth Edition. By 
Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William Norwood 
Brigance. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Wash 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1955. Pp 
596. $3.20 


Ease in Speech. Third Edition. By Margaret 
Painter. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1954. Pp. 456 
$3.00 


First the 
Knight 


Lightning By 
Doubleday and ¢ o., In 
New York 22, N \ . 


Ruth Adams 
, 575 Madison 
1955. Pp. 224 


Hickory Hill. By 
Smith Co. 225 » 
Pa., 1955 


Anne Emery. Macrae 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, 


Pp. 206. $2.75 


192 


Writing a Paper: From Idea to Finished 
Copy. By Glenn Leggett and Elknor Yaggy 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 192. $2.50 


English Workshop. New 
Seven and Mastery Tests. By Fay Greiffen 
berg, John E. Warriner, and Joseph ( 
Blumenthal. Pp. 217 and 32. $1.00. Grade 
Fight and Mastery Tests. By Fay Greiffen 
berg, John E. Warriner, and Joseph (¢ 
Blumenthal. Pp. 220 and 32. $1.00. Grad: 
Nine and Mastery Tests. By John E. War 
riner and Joseph C. Blumenthal. Pp. 218 
and 31 $1 00. Grade Ten and Mastery Tests 
By Joseph C. Blumenthal and John E. War 
riner. Pp. 220 and 31. $1.00. Grade Eleven 
and Mastery Tests. By Joseph C. Blumenthal 
and John E. Warriner. Pp. 219 and 32. $1.00 
Review Course and Mastery Tests. By John 
Ee, Warriner and Joseph C. Blumenthal. Pp 
252 and 31. $1.00. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1955 


School 


Where Speed is King. By Margaret and 
Edwin Hyde. Illustrated by Glifford N 
Geary. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1955 Pp. 144 


$2.50. 


Sertes. Grade 


The Miracle of Light and Power. By 
Captain Burr W. Leyson. Illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 186. $3.50 


Pirate Quest. By Nancy Faulkner. Illus 
trated by Harve Stein. Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1955. Pp. 256. $2.75. 

Seven 
I rease. 
Madison 
Pp. 249 


Kings of 
The 

Ave., 
$3.00, 


England. By Geoffrey 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 
New York 17, N. Y., 1955 


Men of the Sea sy 
berg, Jr Illustrated by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 
New York 16, N. Y., 1955 


Felix Riesen 
Rus Anderson 
Madison Ave., 
Pp. 250. $3.00 


Great 
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